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Our Magazine— Then and Now 


By Chesley R. Perry 


Secretary of Rotary International 


T CHICAGO in August, 1910—the First 
Rotary Convention—some proposed an official pub- 
lication for the new Association—violent opposition 
from others—they feared that he who had control 
of the publication would have control of the Associ- 
ation—no provision made for an official publication— 
Secretary authorized to prepare and distribute litera- 
ture—subsequent to Convention a continued demand 
for some medium of communication among the 
clubs—towards close of 1910 President Harris pre- 
pared an article explanatory of Rotary—money was 
not available to have set in type—Secretary decided 
to take a chance—he sketched out a small eight-page 
newspaper style publication—the Harris article was 
the piece de résistance—two or three other articles 
were added—news items about clubs and personal 
notes about Rotarians were prepared—a few adver- 
tisements were secured from Rotarians—approval of 
the Board of Directors was obtained—the Secretary 
personally guaranteed to take care of any financial 
deficit—so in January, 1911, appeared the first issue 
of the publication, THe Nationat Rorarian,™ as it 
was called—reception by Rotarians most cordial and 
responsive. 

The first edition of 2,000 copies was soon exhausted 
—many demands for additional copies—second edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies run—President Harris insistent 
upon another issue and in this was supported by the 
demands of Rotarians in all parts of the country 
however, the Secretary was a little slow to act—he 
had experienced the work of getting out the first 
issue in addition to his other work as a part-time 
Secretary—he had no paid subscribers and there was 
no advertising. 

The need for some attendance promotion publicity 
for the Convention to be held in Portland, Oregon, 
in August, 1911, however, resulted in another issue 
of THe Nationa Rotarian in July, 1911. The Con- 
vention adopted a resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of a monthly magazine “of substantially 
the standard magazine size and style to be known 





* Reproduced in this issue. See page 39. 


A staccato sketch of the rise of 
try . > - 

The Rotarian’ from the man 
who started it, and long served as 


its editor and business manager. 
as the official organ of the organization.” An annual 
subscription price of 25 cents for Rotarians was 
established. 

No appropriation of funds was made or other 
action taken regarding this matter by the Board of 
Directors. Printers and publishers said a monthly 
magazine was impossible with a 25-cent a year sub 
scription and an at least uncertain if not negligible 
income from advertising. On such advice, the Sec 
retary “marked time” but finally the Executiv 
Committee of the Board met and gave the Secretary 
definite orders and authority to produce the maga 
zine. So in November, 1911, the third issue of the 
publication appeared. The editor and business man 
ager succeeded in securing advertising to the amount 
of $120 for this number of THe Nationat Rorarian. 
In this issue was published a list of the then 27 Rotary 


clubs, all in the United States. 


Tc financial situation made it impossible to get 
out another issue in December, but one came out in 
January and another in March. Since that time the 
magazine has appeared regularly every month. In 
September, 1912, the word “National” was dropped 


and the name became Tue Rorarian. For years th 
struggle for existence went on. Gradually its owners 
the Rotarians, increased the subscription pl Grad 
ually advertising came in. Gradually the magazin 


improved in content and appearan: 

Today, under the direction of its own Magazine 
Committee and the editorial and business manag 
ment of a capable staff of workers, generally 


C1 il maga 


recognized as an outstanding and influ te 
zine in the field of service. 

THE Rotarian is reaching directly, or indirectly, 
at least a million people, perhaps five million. It 1s 
being read by heads of governments, by leading men 
in every branch of business and profession, by states- 
men, by educators, and by the younger generation 
now in school. Its possibilities for good in this world 


appear to be unlimited. 
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Consistency in Leadership 


By Winston Churchill 


Enolish Statesman and Author 


O one has written more boldly on this subject 
than Emerson: 

Why should you keep you 
der? Why drag about this 


lest you ¢ ontradict someu hat LOH hat € stated 1 this 


head over your shoul- 
orpse of your memory, 
or that public place? Suppose you should contra- 
1 foolish consistency 
dored by little states- 
Speak what 


cannon balls, and 


adi fl yourse [f; what then . 

is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
men and philosopher sand divines 
you think today in words as hard as 
thinks in hard 


fomorrou speak What tomorre 


words again, though it contradict everything you said 
today. 
These are considerable assertions, and they may 
well stimulate thought upon this well worn topic. 
A distinction should at the outset be drawn be- 
tween two classes of political inconsistency. First, a 
statesman, in contact with the moving current of 
events and anxious to keep the ship on an even keel 
and steer a steady course, may lean all his weight now 
on one side and now on the other. His arguments in 
each case, when contrasted, can be shown to be not 
only very different in character, but contradictory in 
spirit and opposite in direction: yet his object will 
throughout have remained the same. His resolves, 
his wishes, his outlook may have been unchanged, his 
methods may be verbally irreconcilable. 
In fact it may 


The only 


We cannot call this inconsistency. 
be claimed to be the truest consistency. 
way a man can remain consistent amid changing cir- 
cumstances is to change with them while preserving 
the same dominating purpose. Lord Halifax on be- 
ing derided as a trimmer made the celebrated reply: 
“[ trim as the temperate zone trims between the 
North Pole and the Equator.” 

No greater example in this field can be found than 
Burke. His Thoug Ats on the cause of the Present 
Discontents, his writings and speeches on the concili- 
ation of America, form the mainlasting armory of 
Liberal opinion throughout the English-speaking 
world. His Letters on a Regicide Peace and Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France will continue to 


furnish Conservatives for all time with the most for- 


A candid inguiry into a problem 
frequently discussed by men who 
take seriously the responsibility 
of being intelligent followers. 


midable array of opposite weapons. On the one hand 
he is revealed as a foremost apostle of Liberty, on the 
other as the redoubtable champion of Authority. 
But a charge of political inconsistency appears a 
mean and petty thing applied to this great life. 
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History easily discerns the reasons and forces which 
actuated him, and the immense changes 1n the 
problems he was facing which evoked from the same 
profound mind and sincere spirit these entirely con- 
His 


No one can read the Burke of Liberty or 


trary manifestations. soul revolted against 
tyranny. 
the Burke of Authority without feeling that here was 
the same man pursuing the same ends, seeking the 
same ideals of society and government, and defend- 
ing them from assaults, now from one extreme, now 
from the other. The same danger approached the 
same man from different directions and in different 
forms, and the same man turned to face it with in 
comparable weapons drawn from the same armory 


used in a different quarter but for the same purpose. 








1] 


It is inevitable that frequent changes should take 
place in the region of action. A policy is pursued up 
to a certain point; it becomes evident at last that it 
can be carried no further. New facts arise which 


clearly render it obsolete: new difficulties, which 


make it impracticable. A new, and possibly the op 


posite, solution presents itself with overwhelming 


Illustration 
by Raeburn 
Van Buren 
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force. To abandon the old policy it 1S often neces- 
sary to adopt the new. It sometimes happens that the 
same men, the same Government, the same Party 
have to execute this volte face. It may be their duty 
to do so because it is the sole manner of discharging 
their responsibilities, or because they are the only 
combination strong enough to do what is needed in 


the new circumstances. In such a case the incon- 
sistency is not merely verbal, but actual, and ought to 
be boldly avowed. In place of arguments for coer- 
cion, there must be arguments for conciliation; and 
these must come from the same lips as the former. 
But all this may be capable of reasonable and honor- 


able explanation. The statesmen may say bluntly, 


“We have failed to coerce: 


or alternatively, “We 


we have now to con- 
ciliate,” have failed to con- 


ciliate; we have now to coerce.” 


Brea ND has been responsible for many changes 
in British politics. We see Mr. Gladstone in 1886, 
after five years of coercion, after the fercest denun- 
ciation of Irish Nationalists, turn in a month to those 
policies of reconciliation to which the rest of his life 
was devoted. 

Mr. Gladstone in his majestic and saintly manner 
gave many comforting and convincing reasons for 
his change, and there is no doubt that his whole 
nature was uplifted and inspired by his new depar- 
ture. But behind all the eloquence and high-sound- 
ing declamation there was a very practical reason for 
his change, which in private at any rate he did not 
conceal. During the interval between the fall of his 
Government in 1885 and his resumption of power in 
1886, a Conservative Government held office with the 
support of the Irish vote, and the people—wrongly, 
no doubt, but sincerely—thought the Conservatives 
were themselves meditating a solution of the Irish 
problem on Home Rule lines. Confronted with this 
supposed fact, he felt it impossible for the Liberal 
Party to march further along the path of coercion 
and a denial of Irish claims. 

But Mr. Gladstone was wrong in his judgment of 
the impending Conservative action. The Conserva- 
tive Party would never at that stage have been capable 
of a Home Rule policy. They might have coquetted 
with the Irish vote as a maneuver in their fierce po- 
litical battle with the Liberals; but any decided ad- 
vance towards Home Rule would have split them 
from end to end, have dethroned the leaders in such 
a course, and have destroyed the power of the Party 


as a governing instrument. 
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Mr. Gladstone gave to his opponents through this 
misunderstanding what was virtually a 20 years’ 
reign of power. Nevertheless, the judgment of his- 
tory will probably declare that Mr. Gladstone was 
right both in his resistance to Home Rule up to a 
certain point and in his espousal of it thereafter. 
Certainly the change which he made upon this ques- 
tion in 1886, for which he was so much condemned, 
was in every way a lesser change than that which 
was made by the whole Conservative Party on this 
same question 35 years later in 1921. 

Apart from action in the march of events, there is 
an inconsistency arising from a change of mood or 
heart. Le coeur a ses raisons que la Raison ne connait 
pas. Few men avoid such changes in their lives, and 
few public men have been able to conceal them. 

Usually, youth is for freedom and reform, maturity 
for judicious compromise, and old age for stability 
and repose. The normal progression is from Left 
to Right, and often from extreme Left to extreme 
Right. Mr. Gladstone’s progress was by a striking 
exception in the opposite direction. In the immense 
period covered by his life he moved steadily and 
irresistibly from being “the rising hope of stern un- 
bending Tories” to become the greatest Liberal states- 
man of the Nineteenth Century. 

Enormous was the change of mood which this 
From 


the young 


august transition represented. 
member of Parliament, whose speech against the 
abolition of slavery attracted the attention of Parlia- 
ment in the ’30s, from the famous Minister who sup- 
ported the Confederate States against the North in 
the ‘60s, to the fiery orator who pleaded the cause of 
Bulgarian independence in the ’80s, and the veteran 
Premier, the last scraps of whose matchless strength 
were freely offered in the 90s to the cause of Irish 
self-government—it was a trahsit almost astronomi- 


cal in its scale. 


I. were a thankless theme to examine how fat am- 
bition to lead played its unconscious but unceasing 
part in such an evolution. Ideas acquire a momen- 
tum of their own. The stimulus of a vast concen- 
tration of public support is almost irresistible in its 
potency. The resentments engendered by the war- 
fare of opponents, the practical responsibilities of a 
party leader—all play their part. And in the main, 
great numbers are at least an explanation for great 
changes. 

“I have always moved,” said Napoleon, “with the 
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opinion of millions of men.” To which, without — lesser public men whose consistency has never been 


risking the reproach of cynicism, we may add two impugned. 


other sayings: “In a democratic country possessing It is evident that a political leader responsible for 
representative institutions, it is occasionally necessary the direction of affairs must, even if unchanging in 
to defer to the opinions of other people”; and “I am _ heart or objective, give his counsel now on the on 
their leader; I must follow them.” side and now on the other of many public Issues. 

The integrity of Mr. Gladstone’s career is redeemed Take, for instance, the strength and expense of the 


by the fact that these two last considerations played armed forces of a country in any particular period 


a far smaller part in his life than in those of many This depends upon no absolute or natural law. It 


“es } , : ‘ ; ; 
[ have always moved, said Napoleon, with the 
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relates simply to the circumstances of the time and 
to the view that a man may hold of the probability 
of dangers, actual or potential. 

These kinds ol questions do not depend upon the 
intrinsic logic of the arguments used on the one hand 
or the other, but on taking a just view of the actual 
and governing facts of different periods. Such 
changes must, however, be considered in each par- 
ticular case with regard to the personal situation of 
the individual. If it can be shown that he swims 
with the current in both cases, his titles to a true con- 
sistency must be more studiously examined than if 


he swims against it. 


A MORE searching scrutiny should also be ap- 
plied to changes of view in relation not to events but 
to systems of thought and doctrine. In modern Brit- 
ish politics, no greater contrast can be found than in 
comparing the Free Trade speeches of the late Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, as President of the Board of 
Trade in the early *80s, with the Protectionist 
speeches which he delivered during the Tariff cam- 
paign at the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
Here we are dealing not with the turbulent flow of 
events, but with precise methods of thought. 

Those who read Mr. Chamberlain’s Free Trade 
speeches will find that almost every economic argu- 
ment which he used in 1904 was foreseen and coun- 
tered by him in 1884. Yet the sincerity of his later 
views was generally accepted by friends and oppo- 
nents alike. And, after all, once he had come to 
think differently on economic subjects from his for- 
mer years, was it not better that he should unhesi- 
tatingly give his country the benefit of his altered 
convictions ? 

Sull, it must be observed that the basis of reasoning 
had changed very little in 20 years’ interval, that the 
problem was one mainly abstract in its character, and 
that it was substantially the same problem. There 
need be no impeachment of honesty of purpose or 
of a zealous and unceasing care for the public inter- 
est. But there is clearly in this case a contradiction 
of argument in regard to the same theory which 
amounts to self-stultification. 

We may illustrate this distinction further. Mr. 
Chamberlain argued in 1884 that a tax on imports 
was paid by the home consumer, and in 1904 that it 
was paid, very largely at any rate, by the foreigner. 
We cannot help feeling that the reasoning processes 
underlying these two conclusions are fundamentally 
incompatible, and it is hard to understand how a 
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man who once saw the one process so clearly should 
subsequently have visualized and accepted the oppo- 
site process with equal vehemence and precision. It 
would have been better, tactically at any rate, for 
Mr. Chamberlain to have relinquished the abstract 
argument altogether and to have relied exclusively 
in his advocacy upon what was really his reason, 
namely, world facts, the importance of consolidating 
the British Empire by means of a Zollverein, the 
necessity of rallying support for that policy among 
the British industrial interests and the Conservative 
working classes, which in his view overruled— 
whether or not they contradicted—the validity of his 
purely economic conviction. 

A statesman should always try to do what he be- 
lieves is best on the long view for his country, and 
he should not be dissuaded from so acting by having 
to divorce himself from a great body of doctrine to 
which he formerly sincerely adhered. Those, how- 
ever, who are forced to these somewhat gloomy 
choices must regard their situation in this respect as 
unlucky. 

A change of Party is usually considered a much 
more serious breach of consistency than a change of 
view. In fact, as long as a man works with a Party 
he will rarely find himself accused of inconsistency, 
no matter how widely his opinions at one time on 
any subject can be shown to have altered. Yet Par- 
ties are subject to changes and inconsistencies not 
less obvious than those of individuals. How should 
it be otherwise in the fierce swirl of parliamentary 
conflict and electoral fortune? 

Change with a Party, however inconsistent, is at 
least defended by the power of numbers. To re- 
main constant when a Party changes is to excite in- 
vidious challenge. Moreover, a separation from 
Party affects all manner of personal relations and 
sunders old partisanship. Still a sincere conviction, 
in harmony with the needs of the time and upon 
a great issue, will be found to override all other 
factors; and it is right in the public interest that it 
should do so. 

Politics is, upon the whole, a generous profession. 
The motives and characters of public men, though 
constantly criticised, are in the end broadly and fairly 
judged. On the whole we may say with Crabbe: 

Minutely trace man’s life; year after year, 

Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 

And then, though some may in that life be strange, 

Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change; 


The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 
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Gomg Right | 
When Things , ' 
Go Wrong 


By Vash Young 


Author of A Fortune to Share 
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i. MONDAY morning. Sam 


Jones, salesman for a large paper 


7” 


house, hops out of bed bright and 


early, all eager for a big day’s work. 
An account he has been working on 


a anenel 


for some time is scheduled to break 
in his favor. The sun is shining 
brightly, and even though the going 
has been very rough the world looks 
pretty good to Sam on this partic- 
ular morning. He even whistles a 
gay little tune while he is shaving 
and joyfully contemplates the scene 
at the office when he walks in and 
lays the prized order on the vice 
president’s desk. 

At the breakfast table, Mrs. Jones mildly announces 
that because they are going to the Smith’s dinner 
party on Saturday night she will need a new dress. 
This introduces the touchy subject of money and 
then the fun begins. Sam Jones declares himself very 
vigorously and puts in a strenuous kick about the 
spending that is going on around the house. Mrs. 
Jones retaliates by bitterly complaining that her 
clothes are in rags and that she is skimping along on 
nothing at all. 

The argument develops into a first-class family 
quarrel. Many mean and cutting remarks are made, 
and finally Jones jumps up from the table without 
having finished his breakfast, grabs his hat and coat, 
dashes out of the house and slams the door angrily 
behind him. The result is that Sam and his wife are 
utterly unfitted for the accomplishment of anything 
worth while that day. And what happens? Why, 
behind the scenes where we cannot see what is going 
on, anger and fault-finding rub their hands in glee 




















over the little warfare they have just won so handily 


Now if Sam Jones is fortunate enough to | 
Hh 


home in the morning in a pleasant frame of mind, h 


losing battle when h 


is almost sure to run into a 


strikes the ofhice. An associate may come in and say 


“Have you heard the news? Tom Haley has ju 
been made manager of the Paris branch. What d 
you know about that lucky guy!” At this news, Sam 


“hits the ceiling.” 

He has had his « ye on that Paris job for himself and 
it makes him almost froth at the mouth to think of 
Haley getting it. He has never liked Tom very mucl 
anyhow, and this appointment simply “burns him 
up.” He begins to brood over the thing and becom 
so filled up with a sense of injustice and self-righteou 


indignation that for days and even weeks he is not 


much good to his business, his family, or even himself 
And here again something goes on which we can 


not see. Chagrin, disappointment, envy, and hate 


into a huddle and congratulate themselves upon 





16 
another war which they have just won. Yet those 
ramparts can be taken by mere men. 


If Sam Jones is one of those rare individuals who 
can get away from both his home and office with a 
cheerful, optimistic outlook upon life, he only post- 
pones until later in the day another form of warfare 
in which he plays a losing part. The purchasing 
agent, upon whom he is counting for the big order, 
sends out word through his secretary that he has 
decided to place his business with another concern 
and that he does not even care to discuss the proposi- 
tion any further with Mr. Jones. Sam walks deject- 
edly out of the place and discouragement, fear, and 
worry begin dancing a jig in celebration of another 
victory they have so easily gained over poor old 
Sam Jones. 

The foregoing illustrates the manner in which 
business men and women lose so many of the little 
wars of everyday life. Until we begin to win these 
little conflicts we shall never be happy as we should, 
nor shall we meet with the success in life which we so 


earnestly hope for. We must learn to go right when 
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things go wrong—learn to keep courageously and 
actively on the job in face of disappointments. This 
is possible with the use of a little extra common sense 


in the handling of our daily affairs. 


Bi. is a case in point. In business life I am an 
insurance agent with headquarters in New York 
City. A few months ago I aroused the interest of a 
man, living in Chicago, in a large annuity. Through 
an exchange of letters, telegrams, and long-distance 
telephone calls I obtained his application for a policy 
calling for a premium of $100,000 in a lump sum. 
While waiting for this contract to be issued I received 
a wire from my prospect in which he stated that he 
had heard that another company offered a better re- 
turn and would | therefore obtain for him an alter- 
nate contract so that he could compare the two and 
take the one he liked the better. 

Of course I was glad to do this with the result that 
I now began waiting for the issuance of two $100,000 
single premium annuities. My position was a very 
favorable one. It looked almost certain that one of 
the contracts would be taken. A deal of this kind 
does not come along every day in the week and | 
was feeling rather happy and gay over the situation. 

Then something suddenly went wrong. On a Fri- 
day evening I received from this man, a long-distance 
telephone call at my home. 
He explained very apologet- 
ically that he had been going 
over the matter with his legal 
and financial advisers who 





had convinced him that it 
would be a mistake to put 
such a large sum of money 
into an annuity and that he 
therefore felt disinclined to 
go ahead with the deal. He 
stated, however, that he ex- 
pected to be in New York on 
the following Monday morn- 
ing and an appointment was 
\ made for a further discus- 
sion of the proposition at 

that time. 
Now I think you will agree 
that the stage was all set for 


“This introduces the touchy 
subject of money and then...” 
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Vash Young to put in a perfectly miserable week-end. 
Behind the scenes a trumpet call was sounded and 
the same warring elements which have wrecked 
the lives of human beings down through the ages, 
arrayed themselves in battle formation in anticipation 
of another easy victory. Chagrin, disappointment, 
frustration, self-pity, self-condemnation and thoughts 
of lost commissions, lost time,and 
wasted effort, sharpened their 
spear points for a drive on yours 
truly. These invisible gangsters 
always attack at the moment 
when things go wrong and when 
there is little or no opposition. 

But this time, these destructive 
warriors encountered some unex- 
pected resistance. Through the 
waging of many losing wars in 
the past I had learned the lesson 
of being on guard in time of 
trouble. Instead of passive sub- 
mission to the profitless and 
worthless thoughts and emotions 
which attempted to ride rough 
shod over me, I decided to give 
battle and sounded a trumpet 
call of my own. 

I called to my assistance, grati- 
tude, fortitude, justice, strength, 
courage, freedom, and love, and 
with these enduring qualities I stood my ground. 
Believe it or not, I had one of the most enjoyable 
week-ends of my entire life, proving my dominion 
over the invisible enemies which had caused me so 
much trouble and unhappiness in the past. All 
during that week-end I charged up and down a men- 
tal battlefield, putting to rout every negative thought 
and emotion with which I came into combat. 

By the time Monday morning arrived, | felt fresh 
as a daisy and was fully prepared for any result which 
might come from the meeting with my friend from 
Chicago. Walking into his hotel room I remarked, 
“Mr. Thomas (not his real name), I originally had a 
desire to serve you by making it possible for you to 
avail yourself of a contract which I thought you could 
use to advantage. I now kyave a desire to serve by 
making you feel comfortable in declining this an- 
nuity if it is not what you want. You have never been 
under the slightest obligation to me and I will cheer- 
fully return these policies to the companies for cancel- 


lation if yoy do not care to go abead with the plan.” 

When yu ‘can‘say ‘a’thing of ‘that kind and mean 
it, a favorable impression is made, and so it was in 
this case. We had a very friendly discussion and a 
complete review of the entire situation. When I left 


him, I had his checks for $200,000. In other words. 


' 


he wound up by taking both contracts instead of one 





Now, of course, I was pleased to transact that busi 
ness, but believe it or not, | was more pleased at thi 
stand I was able to take when it looked as though th: 
deal had fallen through. I was able to go right when 
things appeared to go wrong. | again proved t 
self that my happiness and welfare are not depend 
upon money, but rather, upon courageous conduct in 
times of stress. I find that as I continue to do this, th 
money angle takes care of itself. 

Physical scientists are claiming that if the energy 
of the atom could be released and put to practical use, 
a small lump of coal would carry a large ship across 
the ocean; a handful of snow would heat a big apart 
ment dwelling for an entire year, and an automobil 
could be driven from New York to Detroit on a gal 
lon of gasoline. Now if such amazing possibilities 
lie within coal, snow, and gas, think of the untouched 
energy and power at our command if we could only 
pursue them with our best wisdom and learn to go 


right when things go wrong. | Continued on page 74 | 
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N ECONOMIST is in some sense a professing 
doctor—sometimes, perhaps, a witch doctor—of the 
body politic. If | were asked to define the difference 
between a witch doctor and a modern physician, | 
should say that fundamentally a witch doctor accepts 
the diagnosis of his patient as the description of the 
disease from which he suffers, and the modern phy- 
sician does not. Since the patient, though suffering 
from heart disease, quite possibly states that a “Devil” 
has bewitched his breathing, the witch doctor resorts 
to spells, frequently of an alphabetical nature, while 
exhorting his victim to exertions which a physician 
would condemn. 

Much the same distinction may be drawn in regard 
to the diagnosis and treatment of trade depression. 
The idea that unemployment is a defect of the eco- 
nomic system, and that the present distresses of so- 
ciety flow from it, and can only be cured by its elimi- 
nation, is both unscientific and incorrect. The sound 
economist observes that the best scientific, engineer- 


ing, organizing, and admin- 


istrative brains are contin- 
uously endeavoring to 


achieve a given amount of 
work with a diminishing 
amount of human_ labor, 
and that, therefore, an in- 
crease of leisure is both cer- 


tain, and from their point of 








view, highly desirable. 
When he hears that the 









































prime requisite for a restoration of prosperity is a 
restoration of confidence, he examines the nature of 
confidence, and finds that it grows from the experi- 
ence that an intelligent line of action will always lead 
to a desired result, and he concludes, therefore, that 
confidence follows experience, and does not precede 
it. When he observes that the modern production 
system produces more than is sold, although there 
are still numbers of the population of modern pro- 
ducing countries in drastic poverty, he does not con- 
clude that the output of the production system should 
be reduced in order that it may correspond with the 
amount that can be bought, but he says that the 
amount that can be bought should be increased. 
Proposals for the use of Social Credit as a remedy 
for the present ills are not primarily concerned with 
the production side of business. Probably the great- 
est body of expert knowledge in the world is concen- 
trated in the production system in one form or an- 
other, and this body of opinion may be left to con- 
tinue its undoubted success of the past. But when 
we come to consider the distribution of the product, 
The 


phrase of “Poverty amidst plenty” has become en- 


we are met with a less satisfactory situation. 


shrined amongst the clichés of the English language. 

Social Credit, in consequence, is primarily con- 
cerned with the distribution, and not with the admin- 
istration or technique of production. Its problem is 
poverty, not plenty, and poverty consists of lack of 
money, the essence of money being credit—the belief 


that money will do what [Continued on page 65] 
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N ALL times of business depression, society, like 
a desperately ill man, seeks for remedies, largely re- 
gardless of their comformity with the principles of 
science as previously known. The favorite type of 
remedy thus propounded over and over again during 
past generations has been some form of manipulation 
of the monetary system. 

“Scarcity of money” has for long years been 
designated as the root of all evil in the economic 
sense. Most popular projects for social and economic 
change involve as their basis some form of monetary 
tinkering. The simplest and perhaps the best of its 
types is still the “creation” of currency or money— 
usually by the direct order to print and pay cut or 
distribute notes representing “purchasing power.” 

And yet, the evils of such action have become so 
well known and have caused so serious an inhibition 
on the part of the public against them that it seems 
from time to time needful for advocates to build up 
a complex philosophy designed to account for, and 
defend, the proposal to create new money and redis- 
tribute it. 
called Social Credit project, or plan, to which is gen- 
erally attached the name of Major Clifford Hugh 


Such a proposal is afforded in the so- 
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Douglas. Since the close of the World War, Major 
Douglas has devoted himself exclusively to this one 
theme. His ideas on the subject are set forth in vari 
ous books and in testimony presented before differ 
ent legislative commissions. These include the Mac 
millan Commission of England, and banking com 
mittees of the United States Congress, of the Cana 
dian House of Commons, and of the Parliamentary 
body of New Zealand. He has built up a large group 
of adherents, who constitute important minority 
groups in several of the British Dominions. 

Complete analysis of the economic ideas which ar 
involved in the Social Credit plan would require 
much too long and detailed a writing for so brief 
a discussion as this. We can, at best, set forth th 
general position to be assigned to the Douglas pro 
posal, and briefly analyze the chief notions which 
underlie it. 

Stated in a nutshell, the Social Credit idea reduces 
itself to nothing more nor less than the old plan for 
more money as a remedy for all of the evils of th 
world and for the artificial creation of this “money” 
as a draft upon an imaginary fund of “Social Credit” 
existing in the “community,” but nowhere definitely; 
described or indicated. No doubt many Douglasites 
would refuse to accept this analysis, but a scrutiny 
of the testimony of the author of the Plan confirms 
what has just been said. During the hearings before 
the Macmillan Committee, on May 1, 1930, Major 


Douglas was asked this 


question by one of the mem- —————_— 
bers of the Commission: = a 


“In short, we have not 








enough money to buy the > = 

things we ought to buy?” 

and he answered, “Yes.” 
Then came the question, 


"7 low do you propose to do 
1?” 


iz 
] 


it [furnish more money 





[Continued on page 60| 
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“She is a prima donna occupying the center of the Slage, while 


ie bridegroom scarcely attains the dignity of a janitor. Why ..?” 
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Questions 
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By Fred C. Kelly 


Illustrations by Albert H. Winkler 


Au INTELLIGENCE tests in- 
dicate that the great majority of us are 
inferior to a small minority—perhaps 





only two per cent—in ability to arrive 
at sound conclusions. Truth has a coy 
way of hiding itself under mere seeming 
or surface logic. Hence most of us are in- 
clined to entertain fallacies of one kind 
or another. The crowd is usually wrong 
about nearly everything, including its 
resolute conviction that 40 million people, 
or any large number could hardly be 
wrong on any score. 

Anybody can test this simply by 
looking about among his own friends. 
The chances are that it is safer to accept 
the opinion of one or two especially in- 
telligent friends than the combined 
judgment of all the others. 

Because most of us accept the falla- 
cious belief that the majority must be 
right, one of the most frequent argu- 
ments offered by sales people in stores 
in favor of the purchase of an article is: 
“We are selling a great many of these.” 
Vox populi, vox dei! The clerk knows 
from experience that most customers 
will think an article must have merit if 
it has been approved by a large crowd. 

Yet best-sellers among books are sel- 
dom the best or most important. True, 
a best-seller often has considerable merit, 
but there is usually some other book, of 
greater worth having only a small sale 
—some book, perhaps, of too subtle 
merit for the majority to appreciate. In 
the long run, the best books do not in- 
terest the crowd. For proof of this, when 
we look over lists of books that have 
been best-sellers during the last ten years, 
it dawns on us that most of them did 
not really amount to much and are un- 
likely to have enduring fame. 

Once we accept the hypothesis that the 
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majority is, in the nature of things, probably wrong, 
we begin to understand why so many fallacies pre- 
vail regarding events or facts right before us. 

Listen to the conversation of almost any group 
of people, note their beliefs and see if, on quiet re 
flection, they do not seem to be wrong. 

Because women pay more heed than men to dress, 
and seek costly jewels, nearly everybody accepts the 
assertion that women must be more vain than men. 
But the reason beauty parlors thrive and almost 
never go into bankruptcy is not because of woman’s 
vanity so much as her feeling of unworthiness in 
the presence of men folks—her feeling that unless 
she makes herself as alluring as possible, she may 
not be able to bring down, or hold, a suitable mate. 

Every bride fears her husband may awaken be- 
fore she does and see her with the rouge rubbed 
off and her hair mussed. But whoever heard of a 
man worrying lest his bride should see him asleep 
with his mouth slightly ajar? Yet what is more un- 
romantic than the average male asleep? Or with a 
bristly chin? He does not worry about this because 
he secretly thinks: “No matter how I look she nat- 
urally will be proud and grateful to have so won 
derful a fellow.” 

Isn’t a formal wedding complete proof of male 
vanity? From start to finish, in a pompous cere- 
mony, it is the bride’s show. She is a prima donna 


Be 
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occupying the center of the stage, while the bride 
groom scarcely attains the dignity of a janitor. Why 
does he tolerate the seeming humiliation of so small 
and inconspicuous a role? Obviously, it is becaus¢ 
the bride is celebrating the greatest achievement of 
her life—her success in becoming Avs wife, Avs mate! 
Blinded by his own vanity, Ae thinks she is entitled 


it COM 


to strut a little for sana peters lo 


petitors in winning him. 


Awost anybody is surprised wh he hears 


11 


of a jury in an important legal case unable to agree. 
We always think facts must be definite and certain 
and that a jury should promptly come unanimousls 


to a wise decision. But the wonder is, when we 


come to think about it, that any yary eve agrees 
Here are a plaintiff and defendant, two sets of law 
yers, and two sets of witnesses, two ompl te line 
ups, with entirely contradictory stories and view 


points. Out of this welter of disagt ement why 
should a jury, confronted with the whole contro 
versy for the first time, be expected to think all 
alike ? 

When typewriters first came into common use, 
everybody thought good handwriting would be 
doomed. Yet those who did not own typewriters 
were compelled to write more —_ than ever. 


There Was less toler: in » th: in eve r before tol lle 1- 


“This man artses at four o'clock 
in the morning, puts on a red coat 
and other funny clothes, and then 


rides to the hounds after foxe 








bility. When a man wrote a letter difficult to deci- 
pher, his correspondent said: “Why doesn’t this 
fellow either learn to write or buy a typewriter.” 

During the World War, it was noted that rain 
often followed big battles and this gave rise to the 
fallacy that gunfire probably did something to the 
clouds and produced rain—which in turn helped 
professional rainmakers to gain serious attention. 
Only a few people ever stopped to think that ordi- 
narily a big battle takes place only after weeks of 
preparation hauling up supplies. Such prepara- 
tions cannot well be made except during good 
weather. It naturally follows that after a long spell 
of good weather, rain is about due. 

When a man marries a rich woman, all his friends 
think he will now become a loafer. But is there any 
greater incentive to work and achievement than fear 
of that very opinion— fear of being considered 
merely a rich woman’s husband? When a man sees 
his friends deferring to his spouse as if she were 
the boss, he immediately feels need of some means 
of gaining acclaim in his own right. 

Surely it will be accepted that we know more 


about a thing as we see more of it. Yet this doesn’t 
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always follow. We are most observant the first time 
we look. After that we become accustomed to what- 
ever it is and probably only half see it. 

Consulting engineers employed to study defects 
in a big factory usually make their notes on their 
first visit. They know that on each succeeding visit 
they will become less and less observant. One of 
the greatest inventors of our day admits his success 
comes from inquiring into what is accepted by 
others as the obvious. The reason most of us are 
slow to correct our own faults or habits is that we 
have seen them too often and ceased to notice them. 


i. WAS in a Rotary Club on a hot summer day 
that a sincere member orated at length on the im- 
portance of regular attendance. Had he but glanced 
about the tables he would have noticed that the 
men present were the “old faithfuls,” the very ones 
who could always be counted upon for the weekly 
luncheons and needed his exhortation least. The 
men he should have been talking to were the ones 
who were absent. But I have heard other speakers 
make the same sort of mistake. It is a common 
error and, without doubt, a waste of time. 

Most people think, I presume, that crying in a 
theater, or at a motion picture, is a sign of stupidity. 
Why cry over something that isn’t real but only 
make-believe? But a distinguished actor tells me 
those who cry most readily at the theater have more 
than the average imagination—are more capable 
than most people of projecting themselves into the 
situation they see. In other words, a dull-witted 
person thinks of himself only as he is now; but a 
highly intelligent person is capable of feeling just 
as he would feel if he were somebody else. 

Most of us somehow regard laziness as reprehen- 
sible and think of lazy people*as no-account, inferior. 
Yet nearly all great inventions to make mankind 
more comfortable were first thought of by lazy 
people who intelligently tried to save themselves 
needless footsteps or effort. The lazy waiter is often 
the most efficient and best because he brings on his 
first trip from the kitchen everything the diner will 
need at the moment. 

Nearly everybody thinks of an undertaker as a 
gloomy fellow; whereas the truth is that the av- 
erage undertaker is almost [Continued on page 76| 


“|. . those who cry most readily at the theater have 


more than average imagination—are more capable 
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. of projecting themselves into the situation ... 
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By John T. Flynn 


Economist and Author 


HE TRADESMEN and the craftsmen of 1935, 
like their progenitors of the Fourteenth Century, still 
react to the eternal impulse of men to cluster into 
groups. 

The citizen is closer to the men of his own craft 
than he is to his geographical neighbors. Men who 





make their living in the same way, who hew the same 
| sort of wood and draw their water from the same 

wells have more interests and problems in common 
| than those who merely live on the same _ block. 
Therefore, while we have been formed politically 
and, to some extent, socially, into neighborhood 
groups, we have in our economic life tended to form 
into craft groups. 

It is entirely possible that this very old fact—now 
more accentuated than ever—may contain within it 
the germs of the future struggle for the organization 
of society. For this reason the trade agreement or 





code movement, which is full of fair promise for 
good works, is also fraught with grave perils. 


| 





“An enterprise—a store or a factory—is primaril 
| money. 


But in another sense, tt is a social function... 





, for the owner on manager, a commerce! a Ntu 


We must never lose sight of th 


Whither Voluntary Codes? 


What can business do to purge 
itself of the unscrupulous? — Is 


price hxing a function 


proper 


for modern trade associations? 

The basis for the code movement is obvious, though 
not simple. The individual enterprise is at the mercy 
of forces against which, standing alone, it 
less. Competition is aggressive, ruthless, often un 
scrupulous. Vast world events impinge upon the af 
fairs, the territory, the industry of even the small e1 
ind work 


terpriser. Bitter wars between employe: 


ers, sometimes suspicions between traders and cus 
tomers, the old hostilities between industry and th 
government—all these forces send men to their trad 
groups as a refuge against their common difhculti 
Hence, almost all business groups are unit din trad 
associations with varying objectives 

A code may have several objectives. 1. It may 


be merely an organization to set up ethical standards 


to govern members in their relationships with cach 
other and with the public standards of honest deal 
ing. It may also include a bureau for collecting 
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statistical data about industry, studying trade move- 
ments or perhaps making scientific researches into 
materials, processes. 2. It may go further and seek 
to establish what it calls trade practices. 

It is when we get into the domain of trade prac- 
tices that the trouble begins. Perhaps one may insist 
that trade practices and ethics are the same. But 
this is not so. Ethics has reference to standards of 
behavior. Trade practices refers almost exclusively 
to methods of trading, producing, distributing, sell- 
ing, accounting, and public relations because of the 
economic elements involved. 

This drive for the control of trade practices has 
taken form in a movement commonly labelled as 
“self-rule in industry.” It is this movement which 
flowered into that vast system of regimentation 
which spread through the United States under the 
NRA. The NRA, heralded as a great movement to 
aid labor, was in fact nothing more nor less than 
the climax of the campaign which had been carried 
on for many years by numerous business groups for 
self-rule in industry. This is not the place to elab- 
orate on the historical facts of that statement. For 
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“Any man has a right to say how many shoes 
he will make in his own establishment .. .” 
those interested in pursuing the genesis of 
the NRA, the writer takes the liberty of re- 
ferring to an article of his which appeared 
in Harper's Magazine, September, 1934, 
which is entitled Whose Child Is the NRA? 
Business entered with unalloyed enthu- 
siasm into the NRA, and lost its relish for 
the movement when it began to learn some- 


4) 


thing of the price demanded—endless com- 
plexities of rule and regulation, constric- 
tions of all sorts, the disorder and chaos of 
the whole fabric, the inequalities which 
sprang up between trades, the utter futility 
of the compliance machinery, and, of course, 
the natural, and I think mistaken, hostility 
of certain large business groups to the recog- 
nition of trade unions in their field. The ex- 
tinction of the NRA by the Supreme Court 
—though the tottering system was on the 
verge of a crash anyhow—has now brought 
business around again to a renewal of its 
perennial plans for “self-rule” through 
codes. How far should it go?) What meas- 
ures are feasible? 

The campaign for the reéstablishment of codes is 
being pressed on several fronts. 1. There is the Guf- 
fey Bill for the bituminous coal industry—called the 
Little NRA—which, if it succeeds, will surely form 
the pattern for innumerable such organizations. 
2. There is the O’Mahoney Bill for national incor- 
poration in order to enable the government to control 





corporations and force codes. 3. There is the move- 
ment for using government purchases as a whip to 
force industry into codes. 4. There is the voluntary 
code movement, sponsored by the government under 
Major George W. Berry’s remnant NRA and under 
the auspices of industry itself. We may glance at 
these several movements later. 

What is the permissible or, at least, the prudent 
area of trade practices into which the voluntary code 
may venture? 

Of course the individual business man does not 
pretend to be an economist, a social reformer, or 
statesman. He is, as a rule, an earnest seeker after 
profits, who, as a decent citizen, wants to make his 
business a success, wants to deal fairly with his em- 
ployees, and claim the respect of his fellow trades- 
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men. He is not equipped either by training or 
opportunity to examine and measure all the innumer- 
able currents in the economic society of which he is 
a part, which cut across his own shop or which are 
set into motion by his own ordinary daily commer 
cial activities. Furthermore, it seems to me that we 


have no right to expect this of him. 


H:. WILL think generally in terms of his own 
business and interests. A man may be a good grocer 
and yet know little of the economics of food distribu 
tion as a social problem. And the same thing goes for 
the ordinarily more widely informed banker. I think 
I may say the same is true of the writer. He has his 
trade association. And when writers meet in their 
trade association, what do you suppose they talk 
about? They discuss their own business problems, 
how to get stronger copyright laws, how to make 
publishers pay on acceptance, how to protect first and 
second serial rights, and so on. 

I think, therefore, that at the very outset the lead- 
ers in these trade organization movements should 
be fully aware of the vast community and _ national 
and even international implications of the common- 
place commercial operations of their fol- 
lowers. An enterprise—a store or a fac- 
tory—is primarily, for the individual 
owner or manager, a commercial adven- 
ture to make money. But in another sense, 
it is a social function. The shoe factory 
is a profit-making enterprise for the 
owner, but it is also, for the community, 
a part of the function of making shoes. 

We must never lose sight of these two 
meanings of the enterprise. The social- 
minded owner must never contrive and 
the unsocial-minded must never be per- 
mitted to contrive, so that the social func- 
tion of production will be impaired in 
favor of the purely personal function of 
profit-making, however important that 
may be. 

In all trade association organization, 
therefore, owners must never be permitted 
to lose sight of the fact that the association 
is not merely an assemblage of owners, 
but also an aggregation of producing units, 
dedicated to an important social use. 


. no one but the government has a right to 
say no more new machinery shall be bought.” 








When the trade group undertakes to deal with 
trade practices it must keep clearly in view the ditt 
ent types of trade practices. They have been aptly 


classified into inward-looking and outward-looking 


practices. The former—inward-looking—are those 
which regulate the relationship of the members to 
each other. The outward-looking practices are thos« 
which refer to the relations of the members to all th 
various interests and groups outside their own 
labor, customers, th« public, th governm 
The inward-looking codal ordinances which 

trade may adopt are quite obviously limited to 1 


members themselves. If they are thus limited 
evident that the trade has a clear right, indeed a 
duty, to set up this kind of control. When it do 
sO, 1t 1S clearly in the field of self-government. But 
when it undertakes to adopt rules which are designe 


to govern those who have no part In making 
h 


rules—the customers, the workers, the public 
whatever else may be said of the operation, if cannot 
be called self-rule. 

The community has a right to have supplied to it 
a steady stream of goods. It has, as a part ol the 
capitalist system of private enterprise, surrendered 
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this function into the hands of private enterprisers. 
If all of those enterprisers unite in a combination and 
make rules to limit that production, to check that 

ady flow of goods to the community, then the 
enterprisers are usurping a function of sovereignty. 
Any man has a right to say how many shoes he will 
make In hi OWT) stablishme nt and whether or not 
he will suspend manufacture. But no one but the 
sovereign people has a right to say how many shoes 
shall be produced by all producers acting together. 
This is a good English law and good American law. 
It is also in accordance with the well-known ancient 
American tradition. 

The individual has a right to say whether he will 


purchase new or additional machinery. The manu- 
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facturer of machinery has, perhaps, a right to say he 
will sell or not sell to a given person. But no oné 
but the government has a right to say no more 
new machinery shall be bought and installed by any- 
one or that machinery shall be operated only in 
accordance with a fixed schedule. To say otherwise 
would be to assert that in our democratic society some 
groups, outside the government, have a right to say 
who will be in the shoe business and who will not. 
Perhaps someone may be willing to defend a system 
like this. But in any case no one can defend it as 
democratic. To permit any limited groups of em- 
ployers to make such decisions is to abandon the 
democratic idea of control and to turn to some new 
and untried system. 

There is, then, a great field of trade agreements in 
which associations unite to back with their moral 
support the strict observance by all their numbers of 
all laws, of reasonable and decent minimum wage 
agreements with labor, of standards of honest deal- 
ing. But these groups should avoid even the remot- 
est attempts to fix prices, to limit production, to 
restrict capital investment, to license enterprises, to 
invade in any way the true province of government. 

I do not argue here that production and prices 
ought not to be controlled, though I fear such an 
approach to our problems. But I assert that if this 
is done it should be done by the government repre- 
senting all the people, who are the consumers, or 
should not be done at all. I put the greatest emphasis 
on this because I dare not (Continued on page 75) 
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Give Your Brain a Chance 


By Carl W. Sawyer, -4.D. 
As told to Neil McCullough Clark 


Most of us know how it feels to be “too tired 
to think straight.” Bodily fatigue can affect the brain. 

Physiologists know that fatigue is an accumulation 
of poisons and that Nature decrees rest in order that 
the body may throw them off. After a good night’s 
sleep, we think more clearly. 

Consider, now, a man who for days and weeks 
cannot get the rest he needs. Instead of discharging 
the fatigue-poisons, his body accumulates them. A 
saturation point is reached. His brain refuses to func- 
tion normally. His ability to exercise good judgment 
is seriously impaired; the disorder becomes pro- 
nounced and annoys others; he is taken before the 
other authorities who pronounce him (I use the 


legal word) insane. 
Now suppose that this man is given some treat- 
ment which enables him to rest. Gradually, the fa- 


Science and common sense have 
taken much of the mystery from 
insanity —and have brought new 
hope for the persons so afflicted. 


tigue-poisons leave his system. Gradually, too, we 
find, his brain resumes its normal state. He achieves 
physical and mental health, becomes well again, per- 
fectly well, as little “insane” as... . you or I. 

Insanity is a horrible word. Most of us think of 
it as something loathsome and mysterious; a taint in 
the blood; hopeless; incurable. We erroneously think 
that those who have once been mentally disordered 
must always be so. (As if a person who once had 
scarlet fever, always had it!) 

An architect, high in his profession and in intelli 
gence, said to me the other day: “Carl, do people 
who have ‘lost their minds’ ever really get well?” 


He had this notion—crazy once, crazy always! | 
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replied by asking another questien, apparently un- 


related. 
“You were down South recently, weren’t you?” 
“Yes,” said he. 
“You rode on the buses a good bit?” 
“rcs. 





Exercise? Fine! But 


“Did you find them comfortable ?” 

“Oh, very. About the best I've ever ridden in.” 

“And well-managed ?” 

“Yes, they've got them close to perfection.” 

“Did you,” | asked, “ride on the buses that run 
between—and— ?” naming two cities. 

He became enthusiastic. “Those were the finest of 
the bunch. They've got a system...” 

He went on to tell about it. And when he finished, 
I lighted my firecracker. “In 1918,” I said, “the man 
who runs that company was ‘hopelessly’ deranged, 
was ready to die.” 

The truth of which I have become convinced in 30 
years of treating mental disorders—the truth I should 
like to see flung far and wide until it sears the con- 
sciousness of everyone and becomes part of our daily 
thinking, is this: the basis of most mental disorders 
is physical. Locate the physical disorder; correct it 
if it is correctible; and the mental disorder usually 
corrects itself. That's a fact so obvious, that the won- 
der is that it needs be stressed; but it does. 

I remember a woman. Her figure was stoutish 
but she was a victim of the craze for slenderness. She 


forsook the fleshpots and practically starved herself. 


it can be overdone a bit. 
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Now, digestive and metabolic abnormalities are fre- 
quent causes of mental disorders and she became 
disordered. 

So she was fed generously until her figure was 
rounded out and she returned to her home hale and 
happy. She couldn't, however, quit envying the 

sylphlike elegance of slen- 
derness. Again she dieted 
to excess; and again her 
mind wavered. Again she 
was fattened up and sent 
home; and again she came 
back! This happened sev- 
eral times until she was 
told that if she erred in this 
way any more she would 
Ee not be helped. 

Apparently she took this 
to heart. Not long ago | 
heard of her through a 
friend, who said she was in 
perfect health and had sent 
me a message. It was this: 

“Tell the doctor I’m fat 
as a pig!” 

Fat—therefore well! 

I remember a man, with a powerful physique. In 

college he had played football. He became mentally 
unbalanced, was sometimes violent. Recalling that he 
had been kicked savagely in the head in a football 
game, his friends thought that was what was wrong 
with him. Physical examination, however, disclosed 
a simpler cause: his system had three times the 
normal amount of sugar. The condition was cor- 
rected. He became normal mentally, and his trouble 
has never recurred. 
i people can only get it clear that mental disorders 
nearly always have a physical origin, they will have 
gone a long way toward routing the mystery and 
horror so long surrounding “insanity,” as it is called 
—and they will have fitted themselves to treat fairly 
and reasonably those who become mentally disor- 
dered, just as they now treat fairly those who have 
measles or influenza. And they will understand why 
it is that mental disorders, in a large percentage of 
cases, are definitely curable. 

Thoughts and emotions, as psychologists know, 
often are directed by muscular control. If, for ex- 
ample, a child who is obliged to pass a cemetery 1s 
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frightened and starts to run, the fear increases; if 
the child willfully walks steadily, the fear is apt 
to subside. An application of this principle is made 
in what is called occupational therapy—putting the 
hands and mind to doing something creative—some- 
thing self-expressive. 

I know a young woman who had been disap- 
pointed in love. She was unable to sleep or to eat 
properly. Eventually, she fell into a serious mental 
condition, and her family was sure she had dementia 
praecox. Occupational therapy seemed to be the treat- 
ment she needed, and music was suggested because 
once she had been a fairly good musician. Instead, 
she was persuaded to take up painting. One of her 
oils, a copy of the famous Barefoot Girl at the Foun- 
tain, hangs in what she calls “the room where I 
began to get well.” 

I saw her recently. She is a beautiful woman (once 
she suffered from the delusion that boys would never 
look at her again; now she says that boys, and men 
too, look at her so much that it is embarrassing!). 
She is the chief designer for a large dressmaking firm, 
drawing a satisfactory salary, and she is the last per- 
son whom anybody would associate with any sort 
of mental disorder. 

Our brains have been little understood until lately, 
and we are still at the beginning of knowledge. But 
we know that thought is a function of the brain, as 
digestion is a function of the stomach; that the brain, 
like the stomach, can be injured directly so that it 
fails to perform its function as it should; also that 
it may be affected indirectly by physical disorders 
elsewhere, and that not all persons are affected by 
the same causes in the same way, nor to the same 
degree. Through failure to understand these facts, 
many curious notions prevail. 

There is the idea, for instance, that the depression 
and the speed of modern living have caused a huge 
increase in mental cases. It is said (1) that mental 
hospitals are crowded as they never have been before; 
and (2) that more patients are in them than in all 
other hospitals together. 

At a given moment, a count might show the sec- 
ond condition to be true. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the number of patients entering and 
discharged from mental hospitals in the course of a 
year is far less than the number passing through gen- 
eral hospitals. Men- 
tal hospitals keep “Most of us Know how 

; : it feels to be ‘too tired 
their patients longer. to think straight.” 
The rate of turnover 


29 
is slow. Then, of course, some people clap a relative 
into a mental hospital or institution, privately hoping 
that he never gets out! 

If there is an actual increase in the number of pa- 
tients admitted to mental hospitals at the present 
time, it 1s, in my opinion, probably due to the finan 
cial condition in many homes, causing a considerable 
number of cases to be hospi lized at publi expense 


that ordinarily would be kept at hom 


; = I am satished that worry, of itself, 1s 


seldom if ever a cause of insanity; and w th Worry 


I class over-study, over-work, shock, bad living, 


losses on the market, and the like. Any of th may 
be the finger to the exploding gun; but the gun is 


already loaded with other ammunition. For exam 
ple, friends of a business man who had “lost his 
mind” blamed his condition on worry over recent 
heavy financial losses. Nothing of that sort was said, 
however, to account for the attack of the same kind 
that he suffered in 1926, when his business was at 
the height of prosperity. As in many other matters, 
“the depression” is a convenient scapegoat for any 
unpleasantness which happens to be in the public 
eye at the moment. 

Not so many years ago, mentally deranged persons 
were thought to be possessed of evil spirits, and some- 
times were brutally treated. Today, everyone knows 
better than that, but too many still believe that in- 
sanity is something about which we can do nothing. 
It isn’t. Without question, a great deal remains to 


be learned about it, but I can assure my fellow Ro- 
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tartans that a great deal can be done to save friends 
and relatives from this affliction, and, indeed, to 
formulate sound public opinion on this problem that 
concerns every community. 

To cite all the optimistic facts would, I fear, be to 
exceed the bounds of propriety for a magazine ar- 


ticle, but here are a few compressed in expression as 


well as in space; 


\. Heredity According to the Mendelian law, charac 
teristics can either be bred into or out of living things. Fatal- 
stically, in mental disorders, we tend to remember only 
breeding in. The fact is that inheritance may breed out any 


family tendency to mmsanity 


B. Normal mentality has never been defined. There 1s 
no exact point at which mental derangement positively can 
be said to begin. We tolerate modes of dress, behavior, and 
Vays ol living today, that would have been grounds tor 
commitment a hundred years ago Furthermore, you are 
never craZy excepl in the eves of the othei fellow; and in 
his eves only if he can’t understand what in the world you 
are doing. It is common knowledge that a person may be 
levally “sane” in one state or country and “insane” in another. 

C. Almost every known diseased condition may be the 


cause of mental disturbance. The cause is usually below the 
hair line. There is practically no type of physical disturbance 
that may not be capable of causing mental disorder. 

LD. Demeatia praecox, a phrase used glibly and with in- 
creasing [requency by new spapers to describe certain mental 
ce nditions, IS supposed to he incurable, quite common, and 
alarmingly on the LnCcrease It may, howe ver, not be a com- 
mon disease at all; indeed, it may not really be a disease but 
yust a passing disturbed condition ol adole scence, Cases de- 
scribed as dementia praecox trequently recover; the patients 
marry, establish homes, are successtul In business, bear chil- 
dren, and lead normal lives in all ways. 

] Treatment of mental disorders is not mysterious. The 


procedures that bring ibout recovery are simple, practical, 










nnocent sleep—eut not 


the kind that comes in pill bottles! 
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every-day, common. The spectacular and the esoteric in- 
trigue us because they are hard to understand. Many people 
like to make the simple seem difficult. But if we want to 
arrive at the truth about mental disorders, we must realize 
that we have left the wand-waving age behind. 


Dur brain quality, of course, is partly due to in- 
heritance. Some people are born feeble-minded: in 
such individuals, the brain quality simply is not of 
high order. They are human “seconds.” Some peo- 
ple, on the other hand, have better brains than others, 
but through physical disorders allow them to get out 
of order. This is a state which most of us can and 
should avoid. 

Now, what can be done about it? That question 
demands a long answer, but the three points that fol- 
low outline a preventive policy, based on common 
experience of physicians, that points the way to nor- 
mal lives for individuals—and the community they 
compose: 

1. Good food, properly assimilated, is essential 

... Anemia, specifically, is often a contributing fac- 
tor in mental disturbances. There is a rather close 
connection between the stomach and the brain. 
2. Rest is important. The toxins of fatigue can 
cause serious disturbances. . One should have 
plenty of natural sleep—not the kind induced by 
bromides, sleeping powders, cathartics. Their habit- 
ual use can cause grave troubles which are often 
reHlected mentally. 

3. Exercise? Fine! But it can be overdone a bit 
... 1 hate to say it, for fear of being misunderstood 
by the naturally lazy, who ought to exercise more 
than they do; but I think that some people exercise 
too much, or unwisely. Too much golf, for example; 
or too much at one time, with too long intervals 
between games is to be avoided. The business or 
professional man, especially, should be wary of over 
exercising at the beginning of his golfing season. 

These, then, are some of 
the things a man may do 
for his brain through his 
body upon which—to re- 
peat my thesis—it so 
greatly depends. Simple 
and obvious are these pre- 
cautions, but Nature in es- 
sential matters is simple. 
And all the world’s best 
physician can do is to help 
Nature do what it can to 
make the body normal. 
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TLANTIC CITY, long the popular summer 

vacation resort of the middle-Atlantic seaboard 
the United States, is to be host again to the annual 
Convention of Rotary International. 

Sixteen years ago the charm of its attractions drew 
the largest number of Rotarians ever gathered for a 
Rotary Convention up to that time. It is the conf- 
dent hope of the host club that again Atlantic City 
will attract a record-breaking crowd of Rotarians toa 
week of world fellowship from June 22-26, 1936. 

Besides the well-known convention facilities there 
—spacious auditorium, ample hotel accommodations, 
and pleasant climate—Atlantic City’s location gives 
it many fine advantages. 

It is but three hours train ride from New York 
City, a great convenience to Rotarians landing there 
from other countries; not far away are some of the 
most interesting cities and historic places in the 
United States; it is but an over-night train ride for 
about 70,000 members of Rotary; not since Ostend 
(1927) has the Rotary Convention been held in a 
city whose principal business it is to entertain visitors 
on holiday; as part of a vacation tour, Atlantic City 
is a major attraction. 

With this favorable setting, the Convention Com- 
mittee is planning a program of inspiration, fellow- 
ship, and entertainment that will provide for the 
largest possible number of friendly contacts for every 
Rotarian, and present with the greatest possible em- 
phasis the responsibility of the individual Rotarian 
for the attainment of the objects of Rotary. 

It is difficult to comprehend the scope and the 





strength of world Rotary until these are visualized at 
a Convention. The international contacts, the ex 
change of views, the development of new and intet 
esting friendships, the greater knowledge of Rota 
are among the important benefits of attending a 
Rotary Convention for every Rotarian and his club 
It is my very great pleasure as well as my duty 
to issue this, the Official Call for the 27th annual 
Convention in Rotary International to be held Jun 
22, 23, 24, 25, and 26, 1936, in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Each Rotary Club, according to its 
membership, is entitled to one or more official vot 
ing delegates. As a Rotarian is expected to attend 
club meetings regularly, so clubs are expected to b 
represented annual Conventions. Article VI of 
the by-laws of Rotary International gives full infor 
mation as to the rights and responsibilities of a club 
with reference to the annual Convention, delegates, 
alternates, proxies, credentials, registration fee, et 
and Article VIII gives information regarding hotel 
arrangements. Not only official delegates but all 
Rotarians and their ladies are cordially invited and 
strongly urged to attend our coming Convention at 
Atlantic City. 
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| Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster the 
ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, in par- 
ticular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportunity 
for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations; 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as 
an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Editorial Comment 


Our Birthday 


= the Latin deity whose name is perpetu- 
ated in January, looked both directions, backwards 


and forwards. 


And the appropriateness of THE 
Rorarian stealing a glance back over the years in 
this month, which marks the quarter-century anni- 
versary of its first issue, surely is no more to be 
questioned than the propriety of a look ahead. 
Thumbing through the issues of previous years, 
one hardly can escape the impression that this maga- 
can be summed up in one word: 


Zine § history 


The obvious elements—size, type, illustra- 


é hange. 
tions, authors—suggest a continuously experimental 
response to the demand of busy readers for a maga- 
zine that appeals to the eye. More vital, however, 
is the evidence the pages give of the constant ferment 
of ideas that has marked Rotary’s progressive realiza- 
tion of its opportunities as a movement. 

Not many years ago, such lusty interests of Rotary 
as Community, Vocational, and International Serv- 
ice were so much a part of the flow of club affairs as 
hardly to be differentiated. One would speak of 


Rotary 


notation suggested by his own experience. But now 


and the word carried to the hearer the con- 


research students are delving into the records, and 
are identifying the beginnings of various present-day 
activities with this club or that individual. 

For the most part, the ideas originated in spon- 
taneous response to local needs—as did the Chicago 
Rotary Club's city-hall comfort station project, pro- 
genitor of a long line of Community Service activi- 
ties. Slowly, as clubs realized the common character 
of many of their problems, plans to solve them 
evolved into conscious programs, were named, and 
took on stature. 

In all of this, Rotary’s official magazine has had a 


part. It has disseminated club news, so that ideas 
caught fire quickly in widely separated communi- 
ties. Its bill of fare has included articles interpreta- 
tive of Rotary. In the long row of its bound volumes, 
a discerning eye will read the story of the expansion 
of a national organization to one having. social- 
minded as well as geographic breadth. Indeed, it 
is from the never-relieved tension within the move- 
ment to interpret service in practical affairs that came 
the force which dictated every development of the 
magazine in format and content. 

From such a tradition THE Rotarian of today 
springs. Sincere and painstaking effort is made to 
make it expressive of Rotary of the present time. Its 
articles are written to interest and to aid busy busi- 
ness and professional men in formulating intelligent 
attitudes towards problems they face as Rotarians 
during the week, as well as Rotarians around the 
luncheon table. The debates-of-the-month 
planned to clarify opinion in the spirit of toleration 
commended by Founder Paul Harris in his justly 
famous article Rational Rotarianism, in the first 1s- 
sue of this magazine, reproduced on another page 
of this number. Its departments are built for their 


are 


varying purposes, ranging from interchange of club 
news in the Rotary Around the World to the whole- 
some use of leisure time in the Hobbyhorse Hitching 
Post, that begins this month. 

Revista Roraria, the Spanish edition, stands as 
incontrovertible evidence of the responsiveness of 
Tue Rorarian’s publishers, the Board of Directors, 
to the voice of the movement. The need for such 
a publication swells like a crescendo through the rec- 
ords of recent years, issuing two years ago in a pub- 
lication that seems destined to do a great service to 
Rotary wherever Spanish is read. Perhaps it points 
to other editions, as Rotary consolidates itself in parts 
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of the world where other non-English tongues are 
spoken. 

Drifting across the editorial desks each day are 
numerous letters carrying comment and criticism, 
club news, photographs, suggestions, encouragement. 
In the spirit behind these lies the answer to the ques- 
tion of what THe Rorarian will be during the years 
that will mark its second quarter century. For, as is 
true of few other magazines, THE Rorarian is a 
product of many minds. Each issue is the cumulative 
expression of hundreds of busy men who take an 
active, personal interest, even a pride, in their own 
publication. 

Surely in the forefront of these is the Magazine 
Committee. These five men, with staggered terms 
providing continuity of policy, are chosen by the 
President of Rotary International because of profes- 
sional training and experience. Im 25 years, THE 
Rorarian has grown from a “house organ” to a 
publication with a circulation larger than that of 
many magazines known to the general public. Its 
problems range the gamut from editorial to business. 
To these, the Magazine Committee gratuitously 
brings a counsel and direction which few commer- 
cial publications could purchase. 

The 25th milestone of any publication is not to be 
passed without a commemorative word. Many 
friends of THe Rorartan have observed its current 
birthday with congratulatory notes. These have been 
acknowledged with the gratification such letters 
always elicit. But the individuals replying have done 
so, sincerely conscious of the fact that theirs is a 
vicarious role, that the friendly words, no matter to 
whom addressed, really are for the men too numerous 
to name who through the years have made, and are 
making, THe Rorartan a publication of which all 
Rotarians properly may say—our magazine. 


New Year... New Habits 


| Most NEW YEAR'S resolutions are threadbare. 


But this year, why not resolve to do several little 
things in a new way? 

Your shoes, for example. Why not try putting the 
other one on first? The one you always have put on 
second. The probabilities are that, off hand, you 
can’t tell which one you reach for first. Few people 
can. But if you watch yourself, closely, you can 
upset the old habit, and have the fun—for a while— 
of trying to form a new one. 

Perhaps this sounds trivial, but very learned men 


experiment with less consequential habits in order 
to determine how they are formed, why they are 
maintained, and how they may be displaced with 
others. 

Habits are Nature’s way of relieving the brain of 
conscious effort in doing the hundreds of things we 
do each day “without thinking.” They are a valu 
able device, and we wouldn't be without them. But 
it’s a good idea, once in a while, to check up on 
oneself, to see if careless habits of thinking, as well 
as doing, aren’t at fault for what we've blamed on 
everything else. 


Tame for Pitiless Realisin 


Wen a leading newspaper of a large city an 


nounced, a few weeks ago, that four of its residents 
were to be killed outright before New Year's Day, 
readers were jogged out of their complac ney to read 
further. They discovered that the four citizens 
“marked for death” were to meet their end in a ho 
rible form—on the highway. 


] 
| 


The news writer had been on the “beat” that in 


cluded the morgue. He was sickened by what he had 
seen. He had visited hospitals, and had witnessed 
the slow suffering of the maimed. He had been to 


the homes of victims, had heard piteous tales of chil 

dren left without a father or mother, or compelled to 
look after themselves as well as the injured member 
of the family. The reporter wrote simply, but fac 

tually. He predicted from the statistics of what had 
happened that four more persons were to be killed 
in motor accidents—and he guessed with a deadly 
accuracy. 

“Safety First” has been dinned into the public ear 
SO long that it has lost much of the effectiveness it 
once had. But stories of almost revolting realism, 
such as And Sudden Death, short circuit the rout 
between comprehension and action. Scaring pe opk 
to make them drive safely is justified by a mounting 
accident toll wherever automobiles are known. In 
the United States, for example, more persons lost 
their lives on highways in the past 18 months than 
were killed in battle during the stmilar period when 
that country was engaged in the World War. 

A suggestion to the Rotary Club program chair 
man: Why not a cold-blooded program, “Accident 
Prevention in Our Community,” with the doctor, the 
undertaker, and chief of police telling what they 
know of the subject in realistic word pictures drawn 


from their own experience? 
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Typical of old Dalmatian seaports is Ragusa, built 
on a steep mountainside. Its quaint and narrou 
streets make it a favorite port of call for tourtsts. 


had a rich, beautiful voice; it drifted in through the 
open windows with a melodious tremor. This was 
Orient. By a freak of history, here in Slavic Bosnia, 
was this westernmost outpost of the East; an island of 
Islam within a sea of Christianity, almost no farther 
from Berlin or Paris than from Istanbul or Angora. 


ARP TER breakfast, Stelle and I walked through the 
modern section. I wanted to see the spot where Prin- 
cip had assassinated Franz Ferdinand and his wife. 
The waiter in the kafana had told me how to get to 
the bridge over the Milyatska where the incident had 
occurred, but on reaching the river we discovered 
several bridges only a few blocks apart. 

I stopped a young man who, buttoned up in an 


elegant English overcoat, wore a red fez tilted at a 
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Grizzled Moslem men gossiping on market 
day in Sarajevo. Note the basket of eggs. 


rakish angle on the side of his head so the 
tassel dangled over his ear; and, in such Serb- 
ian as I knew, explained to him that we were 
strangers in Sarajevo and asked could he point 
out to us the historic bridge. 

He smiled courteously and said, “You may 
be standing not three meters from where Prin 
cip fired the shots.” He studied our faces and 
glanced at a copy of the Paris edition of an 
American paper I carried in my pocket. He 
was good-looking: six feet tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, well-built, straight; 25 or thereabout, 
black-haired, dark-eyed, with a tiny black 

moustache. In his attire, save for the fez, he 
was a walking treatise on What A Well 
Dressed Man Should Wear in London or New York. 

“Is he a Moslem?” wondered Stella. 

“Be careful,” I said, “he may know English.” 

Then he broke into a hearty laugh, and we joined 
him. During the previous months, elsewhere in Yugo- 


slavia, we had suddenly and in various strange and 


amusing ways encountered people who spoke or 


understood English. 





“Yes, I'm a 
Moslem,” he 
said, in good, 


if somewhat 





rigidly pro- 





Sarajevo — 
white houses, 
red roofs, a 
minaret, and 
a skyline of 
forest-thatch- 
ed mountains. 
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nounced, English. “My name, if you will permit me to 
present myself, is Mustafa Hadji Hasanovitch.” 

The three of us were friends in no time. I asked him a 
few more questions. Somehow, it did not occur to either 
Stella or me to introduce ourselves; then Mustafa said, 
smilingly: “I believe I know who you are. Your pictures 
are in our morning papers, with a report from Dubrovnik 
that you left there yesterday for here. I was just thinking 
about you when you stopped me. . . . What was I 


thinking?” 


H. laughed. “Oh, that is too long a story to be told 
in the street. | understand from the newspapers that you 
will be in Sarajevo for several weeks. I hope you will 
come to my father’s store in the Bazaar, where I have to 
be during the day (I manage the place), or that you will 
let me see you evenings. Then I shall tell you... . Perhaps 
you can come with me now?” 

He was eager that we should come; and, having noth- 
ing else to do, we went. He explained that on his father’s 
side he was of Turkish ancestry, but considered himself 
a Slav, a Bosnian: a Yugoslav. “My forebears came here 
from Turkey, in the Sixteenth Century, soon after the 
Turks had taken Bosnia. Originally our family name was 
Hasan, then it was Slavicized into Hasanovitch.” 

I said that was rather ironic. The Turks had conquered 
the Slavs of Bosnia politically and economically, and 
made it necessary for them to embrace Islam; in their 


turn, the Slavs had Slavicized the Turks. 










Only 122 miles north 
and east of Sarajevo 
ts Belgrade, capital 
of Yugoslavia, seat 
of the royal palace 
(left) where resides 
the young King. Yug- 
oslavia was created 
from various Balkan 
territories following 
the World War. The 
population is approx- 


imately 14 millions. 








Although Sarajevo is 
described as “an 1s- 
land of Islam in a sea 
of Christianity,” it is 
also. the home of 
many Christians. Here 
1s a Christian couple 
in characteristic dress. 
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“Oh,” smiled Mustafa, “this lovely Bosnia of 
ours is just one great irony. It is rather funny, is 


it not, that, though the Slavs once were the great- 
est enemies of Islam, Bosnia, this Slavic country, 
now is a stronghold of orthodox Islam. The re- 
forms of Kemal Pasha do not reach here. Mos- 
lems in Yugoslavia are more orthodox than most 
Turks in modern Turkey. 

“Sarajevo itself is a very ironic town. Here 
began the war, which caused great changes in 
the world. Russia went [ Continued on page 69 | 
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Reporting on ‘The Rotarian’ 


By Scrbblerus 


4 AM A newspaper man—accustomed to being 
anonymous—and a Rotarian. Not long ago, the 
chairman of our Program Committee, during a chat 
over coffee cups, remarked that the fourth week of 
March 1s to be “Rorartan Magazine Week.” 

“It would be a good idea for you to drop in at the 
ofhice of THE Rorartan when you go to Chicago next 
week,” he said with a puckish twinkle in his eye, 
“because—well, you’re the man we've picked to give 
us Our program on our magazine.” 

I grinned, because it has been several years since 


I was on the receiving end of reportorial assignments, 

























Notes on vour magazine todav... 


being impressions of a newspaper 
man who spent an hour or two at 
its editorial and business office. 
but said “yes, sir’—just like any cub. And a few days 
later I looked up the 40-story building at 35 East 
Wacker Drive, was swooped up to the ninth floor, 
and soon was being escorted down a red-and-brown 
tiled hall. We passed the doorways leading to the 
Secretariat—and I made a mental memo to drop in 
there later—rounded a corner, and there we were. 
On the double-door were the signs: THe Rorartan 
and Revista Roraria. 

Revista Rorarta, I soon was told, is the Spanish 
edition of THe Rorartan, and circulates throughout 
the Spanish and Portuguese-speaking part of the 
Rotary world. But if the initial emphasis on the inter- 
national part of Rotary had escaped me, the black- 
eyed young lady of Italian ancestry who greeted me 
would have made the point. In fact, when I put the 
question, I learned that the personnel, itself, is inter- 
national, with names of German, Italian, Irish, Span- 
ish, not to mention English extraction. 

Like ancient Gaul, remembered of high-school 











A friendly welcome al- 
ways awaits the Rota- 
rian visitor at the of- 
fice of The Rotarian 
and Revista Rotaria. 


“The place hums with 
typewriters, and 1s as 
busy as the city room 
of a big newspaper.” 


A partial view of the 
work-shop. It is lo- 
cated on the same floor 
as the Secretariat of 





Rotary International. 











Latin, all the office of Tire Rorart 

1S divided into three parts: editorial 

) ] | ‘ , 1 ' 

business, and advertising. The place 

hums with typewriters, and is busy as 

the city room Of a big Newspaper. 
Iwenty-hve years avo, under not-too 


auspicious circumstances, Rotary’s on 


and-only Secretary, Chesley R. Perry, 
started THe Narionat Rovarian (see 
aye . In the change to THe Rora 
page 9). In tl hange to J k 


RIAN IS epitomized the evolution in spirit 
and mission of Rotary, and of its maga 


Z1NeS. 


A S the organization burst the hoops ot 


local confines, and pioneered new trails 
in the application of the service ideal, 
clacking presses have month by month 
recorded a similar expansion in the for- 
mat and content of THE Rotarian. 
This 


well expressed in one-two-three order by 


quarter-century evolution was 


the then President Robert L. Hill, in his 


report to the Mexico City Convention 


last summer, when he charted Tue Ro- 
TARIAN S purposes as: 

Ll. Inculeating in the wdierdi Rotarian, a 
broadet and deeper und rstanaing ol Rota 
and its application to the world of practica 
fairs and per onal problems: 

2 Assisting the fuPs as group units in de- 
veloping better yerams and in adapting ac 
tivities to local conditions 

3. Servin s a means for acquainting the 
non-Rotartan world with Rotary’s character 


Withal, Tre Rotarian is a publication. 
None. ot 


served unless the magazine is read. It, 


these three purposes can be 
with its Spanish edition, goes to some 
130,000 men in all parts of the globe. 
They are business and professional men, 
but as is well known, each club-unit has 
the highest possible vocational diversif- 
cation which I, as an editor, know cre- 
ates a wide variety of magazine-reading 
interests as well. 


I have been impressed by the catholic- 


Bound volumes. 





itv of Tre Rotrarian’s articles, and the 
balance maintained) month following 
month, This, OL Course, could be no 


accident, and I asked tor a look into the 
editorial machinery. It’s a far more com- 
plicated mechanism than | realized, but 
two tacts are outstanding. 

First: Every three months, the editors 
call personally on each available member 
of a typical Rotary Club, to ascertain 
first-hand what readers read—or, what's 


more vital—don’t. And why. These 


reader-interest’. surveys and other” evi- 


dence—letters, club publications, etc.—of 
what Rotarians are thinking about and 
doing are carefully studied. I saw a 
large pin-tacked map, showing that the 
surveys have given the editors a good 
cross-section of Rotary—which, to me, 
accounts for the fact that the center of 
gravity of our magazine is pretty well 
down in the grass roots. 

Second: Each issue is geared closely by 
the technique of alert journalism into 
The 


calendar of suggested program topics, 


Rotary, the organization. year's 
gotten out by the Secretariat, is studied 


and =metamorphosed—that’s the — only 
word for it!—into timely articles and fea- 
tures often by writers of high reputation. 

That means, of course, that if the man 
who is assigned a Rotary Club program, 
even as I, will read his magazine and 
some of the references under Helps for 
the Club Program Makers which regu- 
larly appear on the next-to-the-last page 
of each issue, he will have a good start. 


With the 
Secretariat, he can not 


material available from the 
-should not—fail 
to present a program that will be gratify- 
ing to his club, not to mention himself. 
The debates-of-the-month, providing pro 
and con material on vocational, com- 
munity, or international questions which 
concern every good citizen, are espe- 
cially useful in promoting lively discus- 


sion—and thinking. 


. They tell the romantic story of the 
growth of the Rotary movement from 1911 to the present. 





THE ROTARIAN 





“Bob” Hill, who by the way is now 


chairman of the Magazine Committee 
which operates directly under the Board 
of Directors, cited, as the third purpose 
of the magazines, telling the non-Ro- 
tarian about Rotary. One of the best 
ways this can be done, it was suggested 
to me, is through getting the local club 
to subscribe to THe Rorartan and, per- 
haps, Revista Rorarta, for public and 
school libraries, hospitals, clubs, etc. THE 


The 


Guide, available at most libraries, which 


RoTaRIaAN is indexed in Readers 
means that articles in back issues, can be 
looked up in a moment by searching tor 
the name of the article, author, or subject. 

About 200 


come to THe Rorartan’s editorial sanc- 


unsolicited manuscripts 


tum each month. This magazine, with 
a blueprint made up from Rotary’s pro- 
gram and a first-hand knowledge of Tue 
RoTarian’s reader-interests, is built like 
a house, stone on stone. And if the right 
material isn’t readily available, the search 
for it may reach to the ends of the earth. 
Check any month’s table-of-contents, and 
youll see what I mean. 


Bou Galsworthy, Viscount Cecil, 
André Maurois, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Abbé Yosuke 
Stephen Leacock, Joseph Avenol, C. T. 


Dimnet, Matsuoka, 
Wang, Karel Capek—these are a tew of 
the brilliant names of authors from coun- 
tries other than that of Rotary’s birth that 
have graced THE Rorartan’s pages. 

I saw, I learned much more on my 
visit to 35 East Wacker Drive than I can 
possibly tell here. My suggestion to you, 
Rotarian-reader, is to go and do likewise. 
Youll that 
good reasons why we have a magazine 


then agree there are very 
that is worth reading, is being read, and, 
above all, is one that you need hesitate 
not a moment to put on your library 


table within reach of the children. 
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RATIONAL ROTARIANISM 
By Paul P. Harris. 


National President. 


If by interposition of Providence I some 
day were to find myself standing on a 
platform in some great Coliseum looking 
inte the eyes of every living Rotarian, 
and were to be told that I could have 
one word to say, without an instant’s 
hesitation and at the top of my voice, 
I would shout ‘‘Toleration!’’ 

It was in pursuit of it that the pilgrim 
fathers embarked in their frail craft upon 
the stormy waters. [It was from the 
chrysalis toleration that lustrous winged 
liberty, awakened by the music of the 
sweetest toned bell on earth, sprang and 
floated away that July day in Philadel- 
phia, while the world dreamed and won- 
dered. 

If this Rotary of ours is destined to be 
more than a mere passing thing, it will 
be because you and I have learned the 
importance of bearing with each other’s 
infirmities, the value of toleration. 

Rotary is entirely without precedent in 
the histcry of clubdom. Wo have had no 
rules except such as have been gathered 
from the creative imagination of the men 
who have been responsible for our des- 
tinies. As mariners, long before the in- 
vention of the compass, successfully navi- 
gated perilous and unknown seas by the 
guidance of the stars, so they, the fore- 
fathers of Rotary, observing the rules 
that have from time immemorial influ- 
enced the lives of men, skilfully guided 
their craft in perilous, unknown and try- 
ing circumstances. May we never, in time 
to come, depart from the safe course of 
rational toleration and humane consid- 
eration of the convictions of others. 

If I, as above said, were by Providence 
to be placed on a platform in some great 
coliseum where I had the eye and the 
thought of every Rotarian on earth, I 
would like to propound this question: 
‘‘What is the philosophy of Rotary as 
you understand it?’’ 

In my mind’s eye 1 can see a multi- 
tude of hands go up and I can see my- 
self realizing the hopelessness of arriving 
at accurate conclusions through process 
ot haphazard individual expressions of 
opinion. 

However, I 
question: 

‘<How many believe that Rotary philo- 
sophy is to give and to influence business 
to apd to get business from fellow mem- 
bers and persons influenced by themf?’’ 
The result would probably be that all, 
except a very few, would arise. 

To narrow the question down to an 
even finer point, I might ask: ‘‘How 
many, if any, of those present think it 
either dishonorable or unethical to join 
a club for business purposes?’’ That shot 
home. A few might arise 
amid numerous murmurs of disapproval. 

Hcwever, if such result were to be, I 
would think it but fair to give the min- 
ority hearing. I would ask, ‘‘Mr. Eth- 
ical Standard’’ to express his views. I 
can readily anticipate them. He would 
just about say: 


might well ask another 
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feature of Ro 
What will 


‘“This business-getting 
tary looks dangerous to me. 
people think of us? I am a member of 
several clubs and societies all of whieh 
rank high in our city and I know it to be 
a fact that in one of them at least solicit- 
ing business is strictly prohibited and in 
all it is tabooed. In my personal estima- 
tion it constitutes the personification of 
bad form. Clubs are meant fer club pur- 
poses and not for business purposes. 1' 
a man is to continue to grind away at 
business all day 4nd all night, why does 
he not remain at his desk or store? One 
ot the chief purposes of clubs -is to take 
one away from business cares, to afford 
one rest and recreation. J have lived for 
forty years now and have never in all 
my life known or heard of a club whose 
very constitution and by-laws violate this 
fundamental priciple.’’ 

Here a cynic might interpose, ‘‘Did the 
thought that your great grandfather lived 
all of his life without ever having been 
on a train of cars, ever enter your head? 
And if so, did you ever happen to arrive 
at the conclusion that your grandfather’s 
inexperience constituted no valid argu- 
ment againt cars?’’ 

But were it to be my good fortune to 
choose, I would certainly ask to hear 
from ‘‘Mr. Vigorously Definite’’ on the 


subject. From what I know of the man, 
I can tell you in advance many of the 
points he would seore. Some of his -words 
might be: 


‘“Whether or not it is dishonorable to 
join a club for business purposes, depends 
upon the club, its principles and what one 
professes to join it for. There is no 
more culpability about joining a business 
club for business purposes’ than there is 
about joining a social club for social pur- 
poses, an athletic club for athletie pur- 
poses, or a political club for the acquisi- 
tion of a pull. 

‘‘If any one tells you that it is repre- 
hensible to try to make a dollar or two 
for the wife and babies from elub asso- 
ciates in straightforward business trans- 
actions, tell that person that some foreign 
substance has gotten into his carburetor. 
Legitimate business’ transactions § are 








profitable to both sides. If it 
sary to skin a man every 
business with him, there might be reason 
in the view point, but I know my goods, 
and I know that I am doing the other 
fellow just as great a favor as I am doing 
myself, when | give him a chance to trade 
with me. ‘The trouble with the philosophy 
of Mr. Ethical Standard is that he has 
gleaned the information that in certain 
particular clubs of which he is a member, 
business soliciting is either prohibited or 
tabooed, and the moment he gleaned that 
information his lights went out. 

‘*Tt they had staved lit a seeond lenger 
he could not have escaped getting ration 
ality back of his conclusions. He would hav: 
come to a realization that straightforward 
business is never what the lawyers would 
call maium per se, that is, wrong of itself 
It may be what they would eall malum 
prohibitum, that is, wrong pro- 
hibited or made wrong by some rule of 
eonduct which we are bound by law or 
by our oaths to respect. 

‘*No true Rotarian ever permits his tail 
feathers to droop just beeause some out 
sider makes the remark that 
one vf the key. notes of Rotary 
when he gets coeky. ‘Business? 


was neces 


time one does 


beeause 


busine 53 #48 
ilel is 


Yes, of 


course, Why not? [’m proud of it. aren’t 
you? [ff your business is ypood enough 
to talk in your shop, and even vour hone 


is not too sacred for its consideration, on 
what theory do vou exelude it from vour 
club? 

For us to be 
be unpardonable in view of 
has done for 
equal reason and propriety a man might 
be ashamed of his own father or mother. 
Business is the mainspring of civilization. 


business would 
what bu 
With nearly 


ishamed of 
Sines’ 


each of us 


Cut business out and the great hands of 
time will whirr backwards to aeons B. C.’’ 
I never like to have a good subject 


exhausted at one brief hearing and so I 
would give an instant’s thought to the 
possible proximity of the rock ‘‘Intoler 
ance’’ and modify my question. I would 
ask: ‘‘Does Rotary stand for any thing 
beyond or besides giving business and in- 
flueneing business to fellow members and 
getting business from fellow members and 
persons influenced by them?’’ 
Business Gets Another Boost. 

By this time we would see ‘‘Mr. Cash 
Disecount’’ on his feet and desirous of 
telling us just what he thinks about this 
matter. 

I have known Mr. Cash Diseount for 
some years. He has_ good 
Among other agreeable habits of his is 
that of paying his bills when they are 
due, or before if there is a cash discount 
He will never be worth more than a mil- 


qualities 


lion beeause he doesn’t think in larger 
sums, but, barring the possible chance 
of, a cyclone’s digging up the saftey 
deposit vault in which he plants, and 


distributing its contents into the lake or 
the sea, he will always have his knuckle 
of ham, and will never become a charge 
on the county. He would say: 

‘*T have been a member of our Rotary 
club ever since it was first organized in 
our city. During that time I have given 
business direct to seventy-five different 
members and have influenced business to 
thirty-two more making a total of more 


(This page and the three following are slightly reduced facsimiles from Vol. I, No. 1, of what is now “The Rotarian” ) 








Latin, all the office of Tits 


IS divided 


into. thre par 
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business, and advertising. 


hums with typewriters, and 1s as busy as 


the citv room of a Dig Newspaper. 


Iwenty-fve years avo, under not-too 


auspicious circumstances, 
Secretary, Chesley R. 
THe National 


> Ie In the 


1 
and Only 
ROTARIAN (see 
Ten 


RIAN 1s epitomized the evolution in spirit 


started 


page change to Rota 


and mission of Rotary, and of its maga 


Z1IN€S. 


A S the organization burst the hoops ot 


local confines, and pioneered new trails 
in the application of the service ideal, 
clacking presses have month by month 
recorded a similar expansion in the for- 
mat and content of THE Rotarian. 


T his 


well expressed in one-two-three order by 


quarter century evolution was 


the then President Robert L. Hill, in his 


report to the Mexico City Convention 


last summer, when he charted Tue Ro- 
FARIAN'S purposes as: 

1. Inculceating in the wdierdi Rotarian, a 
broader and deeper understanding ¢ Rota 
and its aj plication to tl ad ol reer 
fairs and personal problems 

2. Assisting the clubs as group units in de- 
veloping better programs and in adapting ac 
tivities to local conditions 

3. Servin isa means for acquainting the 
non-Rotartan world with Rotarv’s character 


Withal, Tire Rorartan is a publication. 
None. of 


served uniess the magazine 1s read. It, 


these three purposes can be 
with its Spanish edition, goes to some 
130,000 men in all parts of the globe. 
They are business and professional men, 
but as is well known, each club-unit has 
the highest possible vocational diversifi 
cation which I, as an editor, know cre- 
ates a wide variety of magazine-reading 


interests as We ll. 


I have been impressed by the catholic- 


Bound volumes. 


ity of Tre Rorarian’s articles, and the 


1 1 7 ] 
balance maintained) month — following 


month. This, of course, could be no 
accident, and I asked tor a look into the 
editorial machinery. It’s a far more com- 
plicated mechanism than I realized, but 
two Llacts are outstanding. 

First: Every three months, the editors 
call personally on each available member 
of a typical Rotary Club, to ascertain 
first-hand what readers read—or, what's 


more vital—don’t. And why. These 


reader-interest surveys and other evi- 


dence—letters, club publications, etc.—of 
what Rotarians are thinking about and 
doing are carefully studied. I saw a 
large pin-tacked map, showing that the 
surveys have given the editors a good 
cross-section of Rotary—which, to me, 
accounts for the fact that the center of 
gravity of our magazine is pretty well 
down in the grass roots. 

Second: Each issue is geared closely by 
the technique of alert journalism into 
The 


calendar of suggested program topics, 


Rotary, the organization. year's 
gotten out by the Secretariat, is studied 
and = metamorphosed—that’s the only 
word tor it!—into timely articles and fea- 
tures often by writers of high reputation. 

That means, of course, that 1f the man 
who is assigned a Rotary Club program, 
even as I, will read his magazine and 
some of the references under Helps for 
the Club Program Makers which regu- 
larly appear on the next-to-the-last page 
of each issue, he will have a good start. 


With the 


Secretariat, he can not—should not—fail 


the material available trom 
to present a program that will be gratify- 
ing to his club, not to mention himself. 
The debates-of-the-month, providing pro 
and con material on vocational, com- 
munity, or international questions which 
concern every good citizen, are espe- 
cially useful in promoting lively discus- 


sion—and thinking. 


a= See Gas “Soe 
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: . They tell the romantic story of the 
* — growth of the Rotary movement from 1911 to the present. 


THE ROTARIAN 

“Bob” Hill, who by the way is now 
chairman ot the Magazine Committee 
which operates directly under the Board 
of Directors, cited, as the third purpose 
of the magazines, telling the non-Ro- 
tarian about Rotary. One of the best 
ways this can be done, it was suggested 
to me, is through getting the local club 
to subscribe to THe Rotarian and, per- 
haps, Revista Rorarta, for public and 
school libraries, hospitals, clubs, etc. THe 
The 


Guide, available at most libraries, which 


Rotarian is indexed in Readers 
means that articles in back issues, can be 
looked up in a moment by searching tor 
the name of the article, author, or subject. 

About 200 


come to THe Rorartan’s editorial sanc- 


unsolicited manuscripts 


tum each month. This magazine, with 
a blueprint made up from Rotary’s pro- 
gram and a first-hand knowledge of Tue 
RoTartan’s reader-interests, is built like 
a house, stone on stone. And if the right 
material isn’t readily available, the search 
for it may reach to the ends of the earth. 
Check any month’s table-of-contents, and 


youll see what I mean. 


Bou Galsworthy, Viscount Cecil, 
André Maurois, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Abbé Yosuke Matsuoka, 
Stephen Leacock, Joseph Avenol, C. T. 


Dimnet, 


Wang, Karel Capek—these are a tew of 
the brilliant names of authors from coun- 
tries other than that of Rotary’s birth that 
have graced THE Rorartan’s pages. 

I saw, I learned much more on my 
visit to 35 East Wacker Drive than I can 
possibly tell here. My suggestion to you, 
Rotarian-reader, is to go and do likewise. 
You'll that 
good reasons why we have a magazine 


then there are 


agree very 
that is worth reading, is being read, and, 
above all, is one that you need hesitate 
not a moment to put on your library 


table within reach of the children. 
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RATIONAL ROTARIANISM 
By Paul P. Harris. 


National President. 


If by interposition of Providence I some 
day were to find myself standing on a 
platform in some great Coliseum looking 
inte the eyes of every living Rotarian, 
and were to be told that I could have 
one word to say, without an instant’s 
hesitation and at the top of my voice, 
I would shout ‘‘Toleration!’’ 

It was in pursuit of it that the pilgrim 
fathers embarked in their frail craft upon 
the stormy waters. It was from the 
chrysalis toleration that lustrous winged 
liberty, awakened by the music of the 
sweetest toned bell on earth, sprang and 
floated away that July day in Philadel- 
phia, while the world dreamed and won- 
dered. 

If this Rotary of ours is destined to be 
more thap a mere passing thing, it will 
be because you and I have learned the 
importance of bearing with each other’s 
infirmities, the value of toleration. 

Rotary is entirely without precedent in 
the histcry of clubdom. Wo have had neo 
rules except such as have been gathered 
trom the creative imagination of the men 
who have been responsible for our des- 
tinies. As mariners, long before the in- 
vention of the compass, successfully navi- 
gated perilous and unknown seas by the 
guidance of the stars, so they, the fore- 
fathers of Rotary, observing the rules 
that have from time immemorial influ- 
enced the lives of men, skilfully guided 
their craft in perilous, unknown and try- 
ing circumstances. May we never, in time 
to come, depart from the safe course of 
rational toleration and humane consid- 
eration of the convictions of others. 

If I, as above said, were by Providence 
to be placed on a platform in some great 
coliseum where I had the eye and the 
thought of every Rotarian on earth, I 
would like to propound this question: 
‘‘What is the philosophy of Rotary as 
you understand it?’’ 

In my mind’s eye 1 can see a multi- 
tude of hands go up and I can see my- 
self realizing the hopelessness of arriving 
at accurate conclusions through process 
ot haphazard individual expressions of 
opinion. 

However, I 
question: 

‘‘How many believe that Rotary philo- 
sophy is to give and to influence business 
to and to get business from fellow mem- 
bers and persons influenced by themf?’’ 
The result would probably be that all, 
except a very few, would arise. 

To narrow the question down to an 
even finer point, I might ask: ‘‘How 
many, if any, of those present think it 
either dishonorable or unethical to join 
a club for business purposes?’’ That shot 
would reach home. A few might arise 
am.d numerous murmurs of disapproval. 

Hcwever, if such result were to be, I 
would think it but fair to give the min- 
ority hearing. I would ask, ‘‘Mr. Eth- 
ical Standard’’ to express his views. I 
can readily anticipate them. He would 
just about say: 


might well ask another 
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me. What 


‘‘This business-yetting 
tary looks dangerous to 
people think of us? I am a member of 
several elubs and societies all of whieh 
rank high in our city and I know it to be 
a fact that in one of them at least solicit- 
ing business is strictly prohibited and in 
all it is tabooed. In my personal estima- 
tion it constitutes the personification of 
bad form. Clubs are meant for club pur- 
poses and not for business purposes. 1! 
a man is to continue to grind away at 
business all day 4nd all night, why does 
he not remain at his desk or store? One 
ot the chief purposes of clubs -is to take 
one away from business cares, to afford 
one rest and recreation. J have lived for 
forty years now and have never in all 
my life known or heard of a club whose 
very constitution and by-laws violate this 


| fundamental priciple.’’ 





Here a cynic might interpose, ‘‘Did the 
thought that your great grandfather lived 
all of his life without ever having been 
on a train of cars, ever enter your head? 
And if so, did you ever happen to arrive 
at the conclusion that your grandfather’s 
inexperience constituted no valid argu- 
ment againt ecars?’’ 

But were it to be my good fortune to 
choose, I would certainly ask to hear 
from ‘‘Mr. Vigorously Definite’’ on the 
subject. From what [ know of the man, 
I can tell you in advance many of the 
points he would seore. Some of his -words 
might be: 

‘*Whether or not it is dishonorable to 
join a club for business purposes, depends 
upon the club, its principles and what one 
professes to join it for. There is no 
more culpability about joining a business 
club for business purposes’ than there is 
about joining a social club for social pur- 
poses, an athletic club for athletie pur- 
poses, or a political club for the acquisi- 
tion of a pull. 

‘‘If any one tells you that it is repre- 
hensible to try to make a dollar or two 
for the wife and babies from club asso- 
ciates in straightforward business trans- 
actions, tell that person that some foreign 
substance has gotten into his carburetor. 
Legitimate business transactions are 








If it 
time 


profitable to both sides was neces 
sary to skin a man every 
business with him, there might be reason 
in the view point, but I know my goods, 
and I know that I am doing the other 
fellow just as great a favor as I am doing 
myself, when I give him a chance to trade 
with me. ‘The trouble with the philosophy 
of Mr. Ethical Standard is that he 
gleaned the information that in certain 
particular clubs of which he is a member, 
business soliciting is either prohibited or 
tabooed, and the moment he gleaned that 
information his lights went out. 

‘It they had staved lit a seeond lenger 
he could not have escaped getting ration 
ality back of his conelusions. He would have 
come to a realization that straightforward 
business is never what the lawyers would 
call maium per se, that is, wrong of itself 
It may be what they would call malum 
prohibitum, that is, wrong pro- 
hibited or made wrong by some rule of 


one does 


has 


beeause 


conduct which we are bound by law or 
by our oaths to respect. 
‘*No true Rotarian ever permits his tail 


feathers to droop just beeause some out 


sider makes the remark that business is 
one vot the key. notes of Rotary Theu is 
when he gets coeky. ‘Business? Yes, of 
course. Why not? I’m proud of it. aren’ 
you? If your business is pool enough 
to talk in your shop, and even 4 r heme 
is not too sacred for its consideration, on 
what theory do vou exelude it trom vour 


club? 

For us to be 
be unpardonable in view of what bus 
has done for of With n 
equal reason and propriety a man might 
be ashamed of his own father or mother. 
Business is the mainspring of civilization 
Cut business and the great hands of 
time will whirr backwards to aeons B. C.’’ 

I never like to have a good 
exhausted at one brief hearing and so I 
would give an instant’s thought to the 
possible proximity of the roek ‘‘Intoler 
ance’’ and modify my question. I would 
ask: ‘‘Does Rotary stand for any thing 
beyond or besides giving business and in- 
fluencing business to fellow members and 
getting business from fellow members and 
persons influenced by them?’’ 


ishamed of business would 
nes9 
arly 


each us 


out 


subject 


Business Gets Another Boost. 


By this time we would see ‘‘Mr. Cash 
Diseount’’ on his feet and desirous of 
telling us just what he thinks about this 
matter. 


I have known Mr. Cash Diseount for 
some years. He has good qualities 
Among other agreeable habits of his is 
that of paying his bills when they are 


due, or before if there is a eash diseount 
He will never be worth more than a mil 


lion because he doesn’t think in larger 
sums, but, barring the possible chance 
of, a cyclone’s digging up the saftey 
deposit vault in which he plants, and 


distributing its contents into the lake or 
the sea, he will always have his knuckle 
of ham, and will never become a charge 
on the county. He would say: 

‘*T have been a member of our Rotary 
club ever since it was first organized in 
our city. During that time I have given 
business direct to seventy-five different 
members and have influenced business to 
thirty-two more making a total of more 


(This page and the three following are slightly reduced facsimiles from Vol. I, No. 1, of what is now “The Rotarian” ) 
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hundred members whom I have 
helped. The total volume of the busi- 
ness given and the business influenced 
by me to club members has been $2,145.16 
and the total business which I bave re 
ceived bas been $1,971.65 of which all 
but $83.95 has been paid. I think that 
I have done my sbare and that there is 
a balanee in my favor in the ledger. I 
would like it if you would all come down 
to my shop. I can show you each item 
and the man who got it, or whom I got 
it from. 

‘*[ joined Rotary Club because the 
man who induced me to join told me 
that it was a club made up of men in 
different lines of business who came to- 
gether for business purposes; and it ap 
peared to me to be a very rational plan. 
It would be like having two or three 
hundred solicitors, live wires all the time 
looking out for business for me. Pretty 
nearly every one on earth of whom I 
have had either goods or labor to buy is 
in some kind of a combination. I have 
been, in one form or another, paying 
daily tribute to combinations for twenty 
years. On the one hand I buy my oil 
arom the oil trust, matches from the match 
trust, beet from the beef trust, coffee 
from the coffee trust, sugar from the 
Bugar trust, and on the other hand, all 
of my employees are unionized and I get 
if there. I feel like a grain of wheat be- 
tween upper and nether millstones. 

When this Rotary scheme was presented 
to me I was ready for it but it seemed 
almost too good to believe. It was just 
like it was handed down off the Christmas 
tree. Business is what I am here for. 
It is my idea that a club can be either 
a business club or it can be a society 
club or something else. I don’t know 
how it’s going to be two or three different 
kinds or clubs and succeed in any one of 
its purpose. There are plenty other clubs 
that are organized for social and public 
purposes but there is no other Rotary. I 
am a hard working man. I attend to 
business twelve hours every day and even 
when I go to Rotary club I figure that I 
am attending to business except that it 
is in a different way. Otherwise I would 
not feel that I could afford the time 

‘‘You may talk all you please about 
the duties of citizenship and all that, 
but its business that gets the money and 
its the money that we are ail after. I 
know of one of these reform fellows who 
was always shouting about doing 
thing for the city. I wish he would try 
to do something for me. He owes me 
21.75. If I spent -all my time reforming 
and attending to other people’s business 
I would probably he owing some one else 
$1.75 and if 1 mixed in bridge whist and 
those other folderols I don’t know what 
would become of me No, Rotary, as 
I understand it, is a business proposition, 
and as such it 1s right, or as 


than one 


some- 


doing all 


near to it as ean be expected, and, in 
my estimation, it had better leave well 
enough alone.’’ Thus finishing Mr. Cash 
Discount would seat himself 


A Broader View of Rotary. 


But there is one more man to be heard 


from. He wl. represent the elass of 
Rotarians who have not as vet been 
heard from in the debate For want of 
a better name I shall call him ‘‘Mr. Al 
truistie Equilibrium.’’ Coming, as he 
does, last, he will have had opportunity 
to review in his own mind all the points 
raised by his opponents but he is always 
last beeause he is a good listener. 
Ile will start out: 


‘Whether or not business is the only 
thing to be thought of in Rotary depends 
largely upon one's view point. If one has 
been in the habit of thinking of Rotary 
in the light of the question, ‘What is it 
worth in dollars and cents’# then it is to 
such person a business club pure and 
simple and nothing else. Viewed even 
entirely in its aspect as a business in- 
strumentality it is a good thing, an asset 
of value. It is also true that a man of 
the calibre of my friend Cash Discount 
who takes a purely business view of 














Rotary may be an undeniable advantage 
to the club in his way. We all have our 
living to make and his helping hand is 
very welcome. 

‘*The real subject now under debate is 
the question: ‘Is Mr. Discount’s way 
the only way?’ Is there to be no place 
in Rotary for the man who believes that 
Rotary ought be something more than a 
mere business exchange? Is there no 
place in Rotary for him who recognizes 
the fact that he, as an American citizen 
of this day and age, has been the re- 
Cipient of a vast heritage, the result of 

‘uorts of generations who have passed 
on beyond, and who thinks it his duty to 
do semething toward balancing his ac- 
count by doing something for the public 


| present and for generaticns that are yet 





to come. 
‘‘T have been thinking of the Rotary 
scheme a8 & Compensatory arrangement. 
It makes it possible for one to do some- 
thing for his community and to pay his 
personal and business expenses, and prob- 
ably make something besides, while he 
is doing it. Most commercial organiza- 
tions call for considerable sacrifice both 
of money and of time on the part of 
their members for which there 1s almost 
no possible prospect of return. In many 
instances, the members can ill afford it. 
Now, I am not unaware of the fact that 
it does not require great courage to cast 
bread upon the waters when the tide is 
flowing back one’s way and that there 
is no great credit in charity which calls 
for no sacrifice but, courage or no cour- 


| age and credit or no credit, Rotary gives 
; us & chance to do something to square 


our accounts with the world without en- 
tailing the necessity of loss of money or 
time. 

‘‘While you are at work doing some- 
thing for your brother Rotarian or some- 


| thing for your community through Rotary 


| believed. 


cess 


| a failure. 





! poor old competition. 


your brother Rotarian is doing something 
or saying something for you; and did you 
ever stop to think how much more one 
can accomplish when he is working for 
another fellow than he can when he is 
working for himself? Words carry much 
further when separatea from the appear- 
ance of selfish interest because they are 
It would be a mean old prank 
to play upon the world but what would 


be the result if you spent all of your 
time judiciously booming my _ business 
and I did likewise in regard to yours? 


Why, we would just about treble our 
earning power, that 1s what would hap- 
pen. But all of that is aside from the 
present question. Is business the only 
thing to be thought of in Rotary? 
‘*Beware of the scheme which is so ob- 
viously good that it presents on its face 
no objectionable features. There are 
many species of gold brick in this world 
of ours but there is no royal road to sue 
nor to wealth. Even Rotary as an 
open sesame to unlimited riches would be 
We might just as well look 
these facts in the face now as to let them 
bump us unexpectedly in the future. 
‘“The Rotary scheme on the face of it 
looks theoretically correet. It 100ks al 
most too correct. The 1dea of waving two 
or tarce hundred men in non-competitive 
lines looking out for your interests all 
ot the time looks wildly seductive. If it 
worked out in practice as it does on the 
face of it in theory, we would soon 
corner ail of the business there 1s in the 
world. But we won’t, and thank fortune 
we don’t desire to, but why won't wef 
Because human nature is human nature. 
While it is true that it is human nature to 
desire to sell in a non-competitive mar- 
ket it is also true that it is human nature 
to desire to buy in a competitive market. 
‘‘Man is so constituted that he can 
and does at one and the same time both 
love and hate competition. He loves it 
on one side and hates it on the other and 
when one both loves and hates a thing 
my advice to him is to go easy or he is 
likely to do something to it that he will 
be sorry for. Don’t attempt to kill off 
It has served us 
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long and faithfully. It’s a tractable brute 
if treated right. Save it if only for the 
good it has done. We may need it most 
anytime. If we totally annihilate com- 
petition, sooner or later some one, who 
will view his membership as a rich op- 
portunity for easy plucking, is bound to 
get in our club and he will be followed 
by others of the same ilk. Let it be 
known that loyalty to Rotary requires no 
man to pay higher prices to Rotarians than 
are charged by their competitors. It is a 
characteristic of the American to revolt 
against conditions which bind him to do 
certain things. He will do freely and 
voluntarily for persons whom he highly 
regards every thing without reason. The 
most valuable asset to your business and 
mine is the man who patronizes us be- 
cause he likes us or likes our goods. One 
man of that character 1s worth more to 
us than a city full of men under coercion 
to patronize us. 


A Mark of Quality. 


‘*Tne Rotary mark must become a guar- 
antee of quality. Membership in a Ro- 
tary Club must be equivalent to an Al 
rating as to credit, goods and service. 

‘*T believe in every word that has been 
spoken by Mr. Vigorously Definite. There 
is nothing dishonorable about straightfor- 
ward business find it where you will. 
Business is not undergoing trial in this 
tribunal. 

‘Our friend Cash Discount has drawn 
a very vivid and impressive picture of 
the possible efficacy of Rotary as a money 
making machine and within limitations 
and with allowances for attributes of 
human nature which he has not seen fit to 
consider, the picture is true but al] that 
he has said and more could with equal 
truth be said of Rotary as a power in 
civic affairs. If perfection could be at- 
tained in Rotary we would have a club 
in which every line of business and every 
profession would be represented. This 
would mean that we would have a4 point 
of contract, so to speak, at which our 
club would come in touch with every per- 
son in our respective cities who is engaged 
in business or the practice of any profes- 
sion. It would be interesting to observe 
a test of the power of Rotary working 
for some common but altruistic cause 

“Tt is true, as stated, that nearly every 
city has its commercial organizations but 
there is room for more and moreover most 
of these organizations are so busy shout- 
ing Greater New York, Greater Chicago, 
ete., that thev have no time to shout Bet- 
ter New York, Better Chicago, ete 

‘*Rotary is a new concentration of forees 
and possesses potentialities which no other 
club or organization possesses. This may 
be said of it even in its loeal aspect. When 
considered in its National aspect it oc- 
cupies a position which is unique, with- 
out parallel. There is no civie or semi- 
Civie organization in existence which is 
in a position to exercise the influence on 
national affairs that Rotary 1s In- 
trenched as it is in every important Amer- 
ican city its power to sway national leg- 
islation to the right is supreme in all 
eclubdom. 

‘*May our visions become enlarged. We 
need a wider perspective and a fuller 
patriotism in Rotary. 

‘«We must keep up the standard of mem- 
bership. One’s loyalty to Rotary may 
often be measured by the calibre of the 
men whose applications for membership 
he brings in. If he reaches up above him- 
self for his candidates, it means that he 
has the welfare of Rotary at heart. If 
he stoops down to drag a makeshift of a 
business friend or customer on board, it 
generally means that he has his own in 
dividual welfare at heart and thinks co 
derive business benefit from the favor he 
has conferred. It would be diffico’t to 
fathom the depth of the injury such mo- 
tives can be responsible for in Rotary. 

‘‘T am going to say to you Brother 
Cash Discount that it is my own belief 
that Rotary will get the best results, even 
if those results be measufed in dolJars and 
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cents, if it does not spend all of its time 
in bookkeeping and in counting money 
gained by its influence. Why! Because 
a too frequent urging of the business ex- 
change idea will be distasteful to some 
it the biggest, broadest minded and most 
desirable members. Straightforward busi- 
ness can never be dishonorable, but it 
may sometimes be inexpedient It is hu 
man nature to desire a little variety in life 
and, moreover, it 18 easier to accomplish 
results, whether business or other results. 
ir one is well thought of in his communi 


ty The same thing may be said of clubs. 
Rotary’s growth will be stronger and 
more permanent if it is well thought of 


in the communities in which it is planted. 

‘*The way for a person or a club to 
be well thought of in its community is to 
something for the The 
people have been educated up 
to the point where they make insistent 
demand for a certain measure of civic 
activities on the part of clubs. If you 
have never done anything in that line be- 
fore it is time that you began. I wish 
that you could have observed the activity 
with which our club absorbed the 
fellow idea last month and how the 
lows went to all parts of our city de- 
livering Christmas toys to tovless kids. 
The opportunities to do things are simply 
legion and becoming more numerous as 
civilization advances. It marvelous 
how easy it is when onee you have started. 


do 
American 


community 


good 
fel- 


Is 


If you can’t serve at first actively vou 
can at least serve passively. You can 
sit and listen to some publie speaker 
while he talks on some live subject of 
local interest. It will be an education to 
you and a good advertisement for your 
club. The papers will give the speaker 


some space and the people of your city 
will be brought to a realization that vou 
are at least passively interested in public 
affairs, 

‘*The business part .of your program 
should quite frequently be given a rest. 
An oceasional bit of fun will help some, 
but I don’t need to boost that game 
You will get it anybow. A few years 
ago, fun would have filled every require- 
ment, but we are getting to the point 
where recreation and frolic do not neces- 
sarily seem synonymous. The mind of the 
normal adult of this day and age turns 
for its recreation toward the considera- 
tion of things which do not pertain to self, 

The Golden Rule in Business. 

If Rotary is ever accused of anything 
disagreeable, it will be accused of selfish- 
ness. Our exclusiveness may subject us 
to criticism on that seore. Tell accusers 
that the antithesis of egoism is altruism 
and Rotary gives members an opportunity 
to.help as well as be helped. Many mem- 
bers who, in joining, have been animated 
largely by a desire to be helped, have, on 
the maturing of acquaintance, found their 
chief pleasure in helping. 


‘‘“ What a satisfaction it is to take or 
to send business to a friend. This is 
particularly true in large cities where 


the vast majority of the people are un- 


known to each other. What a_ pleasure 
to emerge from a_ swirling current of 
strange faces with its river like tides 


ind back tides, eddying poots ana rapids, 
into the haven of a friend’s shop. 

I nave never felt myself under positive 
bligations to patronize anyone in Rotarv 
and yet I do patronize Rotarians. I can’t 
help it but I have a mortal dread of 
Strangers. The habit of patronizing Ro- 
tarians is becoming more fixed time 
on. Nearly every month I find my- 
self opening up a new account with some 
Rotarian. I consider my membership 
worth while, if only for the opportunity 
it affords me to patronize friends. 


‘‘Tn a nut-shell my ambition is to do as 
much for the other club members as any 
one in our club. I will take my chances 
as to the recompense, and after I have 
gotten through doing things for individ- 
ual club members, I want to do something 
specifically for the good of the club and 
for the good of the city in wh‘ch I live. 


as 


goes 


| our states, our country and 





‘Acquaintance begets business. That 
is certain. The very formation of Rotary 
makes business exchange inevitable. As 
a business asset memberships will increase 


greatly in value, not daily but vearly. 
(rood things come slowly Business rela- 
tions, once started, will) continue You 
are given opportunity to mingle with men, 
none of whom is a competitor with the 
other. This is the only really logieal 
club that has a business plank in ats plat 
form that was ever devised Jo am oan 
architect. What sort of a echiance do 1 
have of getting business when | attend 
a meeting of the Architeets’ Club Every 
man present is a rabid competitor. How 
about my echanees of petting business out 
of our Commercial Club?  There-are one 
hundred and forty-six arehitects besides 
mvself in that organization, but in Ke 
tary every member is a possible chent of 
mine, While it is my belhef that busi- 
ness should be the cement that binds the 
parts of our structure together, it) should 
not constitute the entire structure. 


‘*We are liable to put our good friend 
business in the center of the platform and 
keep him there all the time, J] am opposed 


to this: 

** First, because I think that a little 
change once in a while will do us good 
and that we will become narrow and con 


tracted in our views if we permit ourselves 
to think business and count dollars all the 


time, and besides altruism is men’s fun. 
‘Second, because I think that a little 
change once in a while will do business 


good, 
‘*Third, and last, but not least, because 


I believe that a little change once in 
awhile will do Rotarianism good and lead 
to its being highly In our cities, 


respected 
throughout the 
world.’’ 
Thus closing, Mr. Optimistie Equilibrium 
resumes his 
My closing remarks on an occasion of 
that character would be very few. It 
would not be unlike me to say that it has 
given me much pleasure to hear the earn- 
est words of the four speakers, Messrs. 
Ethical Standard, Vigorously Definite, Cash 
Discount, and Altrustie Equilibrium, the 
Allegorical Quartette, and that I 
that nearly all of the members ot every 


seat. 


beheve 


Rotary Club in existence would readily 
fall into one or another of three classes. 

First. Those who believe with Mr. Ethi 
eal Standard that business should have no 
part in the club life of Rotary. 

Second. Those who believe with Mr. 
Cash Discount that business should con- 
stitute the entire club life of Rotary. 

Third. Those who believe with Mr 


Altruistic Equilbbrium that life in Rotary 
should consist of a rational mixture of 
business with civie activities and good 
fellowship. 

Perhaps near one or the other of these 
view points, lies that which shall generally 
be accepted as true Rotarian philosophy, 
understood and respected by Rotarian and 
non-Rotarian alike. There should be no 
occasion for meeting behind closed doors. 
If Rotarianism stand the test of 
trial before a jury comprised of the entire 
American people, then it lacks rationality 
and should be ehanged. The perfection 
of wisdom has not as yet been attained 
by finite mind. To develop is to live and 


cannot 


not long after the cessation of develop 
ment comes the day when it becomes nec- 
esarv to lead something out behind the 
barn and perforate it Then come the 


crowd dressed lke pall bearers. 

No doctrine is immune from criticism. 
It is the part of wisdom to profit from 
rational eriticism, not as much because of 
what other people think of us as because 
of what they cause us to think of our- 
selves. 

Let us be in a position to defend our- 
selves in the event that Rotary under 
goes trial, not by stentorian shouting of 
meaningless words but by logie that con- 
vinces. It is human nature to try people. 
Martin Luther was tried by the diet at 
Worms, and the accused became accuser. 
If we put Rotary on the highest possible 











plane and keep it there, we shall exper 
rence no. difficulty im obtaining wit 
nesses the day our case is set A grave 
responsibility lies on your shoulders and 
mine and Jet us for a moment hark back 
to the monoverbal text of the first pre 

ceding pages ‘Toleration’’ then devote 
ourselves; first, to serious thought; second 
to expression thereof Rotary if a hupye 
powerful machine Unynided, it « { 
thrash down the aisles of time a menace 
to all mankind Well directed, it w he 
come oa humanizing instrumentality of 
which we need not be ashamed With tl 

realization of power, come men’s greatest 
temptations and in their subjugation, the 
preatest aud most lasting satisfaction 
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Yours fraternally and very sincerely, 


PAUL P. HARRIS. 


Chicago, January 1, 1911, 
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WHY WE ARE HERE 


Alarris had a message which 
to deliver not only to every 
Secre 


President 
he wanted 
Rotary Club but to every Rotarfan. 
tary Perry had a lot of news items‘con 
cerning new Clubs and in regard to what 
the Clubs were doing. The result is THE 
NATIONAL ROTARIAN which has been 
made possible by the co-operation of the 
Rotarians whose advertisements appear 
herein. This little journal is an experi 
ment. We say this frankly and modestly 
but believing that it will be a successful 
experiment and that there will be other 
probably quarterly. We only ask 
that you look this little journal over eare 
fully making allowance for the fact that it 
was rather hurriedly thrown together and 
is susceptible of many improvements 
which will be made if we are encouraged 
to yet out another issue. 

Of this issue of THE NATIONAL RO 
TARTAN, 3,000 copies have been printed 
and one copy has been mailed free to 
member of those Rotary Clubs who 
National head 


issues 


every 
have filed their rosters at 
quarters, 

It seems as though this publication ought 
to be a good advertising medium. Every 
Rotarian is a suecessful, prosperous busi 
ness man, educated to patronize his fellow 
Rotarians. Hundreds of them are traveling 
constantly. Let them know what you have 
to sell and where you are located. Busi 
ness must result inevitably, 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to say 
a word here regarding the objeets which 
may be aeeomplished by having a National 
Association of Rotary Clubs. They are as 


follows 

First, by providing ways and means of 
bringing the various Clubs into closer toueh 
With each other and thereby giving each 


Club the benefit of every other ¢ lub’s ex 
periences in the conduct and development 


of their Club work 
Second, by promoting and supervising the 
organization of new Clubs so that they will 


be formed and conducted as nearly as pos 
sible like unto the existinge ¢ lubs. 

Third, by uniting all the Clubs at the 
proper time in some great civie or com 
mereial which will make for 
sumething better throughout the Nation. 

Fourth, and most important of all from 
a commercial standpoint, by advising ways 
and means for bringing about an exchange 
of business from city to city, and by pro 
noting and encouraging such exchange of 
between the Rotarians of the 


movement 


business 


eountry 

















do for your fellow members. 


or influencing business to him. 


may be able to patronize A. 


bees. 


ness tn the club. 





“Rotary” 


The true Rotary spirit is not the selfish one of trying tosee 
how much you can get out of your fellow members but the more 
altruistic one of trying to see how much benefit and good you can 
As each one tries to give business 
to someone else in the club or influence business to someone else 
in the club, he finds that there is a law of compensation and his 
reward comes from the fact that someone else is giving business 


Rotary does not necessarily require a direct exchange of 
business between any two members. 
ness to B without being situated so as to receive any return from 
B but B may be able to do something of value for C and C in turn 
This is the rotation of business. As 
each Rotarian undertakes to help his brother Rotarians without 
demanding a direct returnto him from them, there is produceda 
condition of friendship and fellowship upon a higher plane than 
the usual selfish and sordid relationships of commercial life. 

According to the local temperaments of the residents of the 
different cities of the country there is some difference in the con- 
duct of the various Rotary Clubs. 
for civic work, for the betterment and building up of the: com- 
munities in which they are located. 
feature of sociability and good-fellowship. 
dress suit dinners are not unusual, others areemphatically informal. 
In any event the predominating idea is one of service—to the 
community, to the club, or to the individual members. 
is no place for drones inthe Rotary hives. 


In all the clubs as there is but one man admitted from each 
line of business there is no business jealousy among the members 
and there is no prudery about avowing and advertising one’s busi- 
In Rotary Club things are done openly and 
frankly that in other clubs must be done sub-rosa. 
are composed of men who are old enough to know how to do 
business and young enough to want more business to do. 
has proved that business and brotherhood will mix. 
Rotary Clubisone kind of thing —every otherclubissomething else. 


A may be able to give busi- 


Some are particularly strong 


Some clubs make a strong 
In some cities formal 


There 


Rotarians are all busy 


Rotary Clubs 


Rotary 
In brief a 











This might be divided into two general 
classifications, retail business and whole- 
sale or jobbing business. 

In the first class are the hotels, haber- 
dashers, cigar stores, shoe stores, restaur- 
ants, drug stores, public stenographers, 
and others who may be patronized by Ro- 
tarians who are transient in other cities 
than their own. 

In the second elass will fall those houses 
which carry lines which are sold through- 
out the country—machinery, lumber, brass 
and copper specialties, carriages and 
wagons, lands, public accountants, detective 
agencies, heating power plants, railroads, 
ete., all of which may be patronized, 
through correspondence perhaps, by Ro- 
tariaps of other cities. 

Of course we cannot expect the National 
Association to attain to its maximum eftic 
iency immediately. It will take time—it 
will require the creation of aequaintance- 
ship among the members. Perhaps THE 
NATIONAL ROTARIAN can help to ae- 
complish this. We shall see. 


WHERE WILL THE NEXT 
CONVENTION BE HELD? 


Portland is out for the next Rotary Con- 
vention, they have $2,000 already sib- 
scribed for entertainment purposes and 
have their publicity man out on the road. 

St. Louis and Kansas City both gave no 
tice at the Chicago Convention that they 


expected to be the hosts in 1911, 


And there may be others, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES. 


Several committees have been appointed 
by President Harris to consider the various 
phases of activity within toe spheres of 
the local clubs and the National Associa- 
tion. The reports of these committees should 
prove interesting when presented at the 
pardon me, 





2nd Annual Convention in 
I didn’t mention any city. 


Civie Committee, 
E. L. Skeel, Chairman. 
58 Haller Bldg., Seattle. 


Inter-City Trade Committee, 
Robert k. Esterly, Chairman, 
litn and Nicollet, Minneapolis. 


Business Methods Committee, 
A. F. Sheldon, Chairman, 
Republic Bldg., Chicago. 
Deep Waterways Committee, 
C. F. Wiehe, Chairman, 
2431 S. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


THE ORIGINAL ROTARY CLUB. 


B. L. T. in the ‘‘Line-o’-type’’ column 
of the Chicago Tribune says that the orig- 
inal Rotary club will be found in the Bible 
in the 10th Chapter of the Book of Eze- 
kial. How many know the reference? 
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Rotarian W. FE. Bert 
ng of Buffalo, Neu 

York, with Winter 
Shadows unique for 
ts unusual compost 
tion of light and shad 
was awarded first 

Pliuce in the SCENIC 
group of the 1935 Va 


ation Photo Contest. 


{nd Ninety and Four 
(below), submitted by 
Russell S. Kramer of 
the Perkasie, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rotary Club, 
merited the highest 
honors given in the 
human interest group. 




















Contest Winners 


i= who appreciate masterful photography 
will be interested in the prize winners of THe Ro- 
rartan’s 1935 Vacation Photograph Contest presented 
here. In the scenic group, the $50 award goes to 
Rotarian W. E. Bertling, Buffalo, New York, tor Wzin- 
ter Shadows. A like amount is presented to Rotarian 
Russell S. Kramer, Perkasie, Pennsylvania, for Ninety 
and Four, winner in the human interest class. 
Although the contest was limited, tor the first time, 
to Rotarians and their immediate families (wives, 


sons, and daughters), considerable increase in interest 


and participation was shown. The winning photos were select 
from 2,345 photographs submitted by 430 contestants represent 
ing 22 countries. Again the competition was held jointly wit! 
Revista Roraria, the Spanish edition of THe Rorarian, 
To the judges goes much credit tor the success of Tie Ro 
TARIAN’s fourth annual photo contest. All three were Rotarians 
and all were photographers of national and international rey 
George W. Harris, Washington, D. C.; William A. Graber, 
cago, Illinois; and Pirie MacDonald, New York, New York 


Other cash prizes in the scenic class are awarded as follows: 


Second ce, $35, Dr. Leland C. Davis, Westfield, N. J., for 4 
third, $20. Hu Darmstaetter, Lancaster, Pa., tor The Plog 
ind fitth. $10 each, Martin F. Karstaedt, Beloit, Wis., for Summer D 
W. Edward White. P vouth, N. H., tor Af nS fou 

Five honorable mention prizes of $5 ch to: Claude B S 
Antonio, Tex., for On Monterrey FT L. J. Krebs, West A 
Day's I H rt Se s, Atlantic Citv, N. J., f } iN 
of the Sun: A. Milotte. Ketchikan, Alaska, for Haven; Dr. Joaquin \ 
Barcelona, Spain, tor Ai n de Pedralhe 

Speci enti ilsko given to: Mrs. Ha B. La I e Cit 
Michigan, for Pepper Trees; Lewis Reed, Gaithersburg, Md., for 7 H 
Beside the fF 7: Olat Five, Trondhiem, Norw t Pe f M 
uel Lachner, San José, Costa Rica, for C de Orost; Bert Hu 

ing! . Wash., tor Snow-luden Hem Loutse Van Sick Li 
for Live Ouks; Eugemo Herrero, Meri Yucata Mexn { D 
G ! nd R t FE. Heun. Ricl nd, Ind., tor Chz r ¢ 
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A HALF-THOUSAND bewildered 


youths arrived in Geneva recently (photo 
above) and staged a dramatic, and some- 
what tragic, demonstration betor« the 
19th International Labor Conterence 
They were the sons of a lost 
tion, youngsters born between 1914 and 
1916, or immediately atter the armistice 
mothers of many of 


he World 


The fathers and 
them had been victims of t 
War, or were derelicts of the 17 chaotic 
years which have followed. They came 


as representatives of 7,000,000 actually 


unemploved young people In the jeading 

1 1 ol 

industrial countries; they were the 
1 

spokesmen for many more millions of 


bovs and. girls—the potentially unem 


ployed ot vears to come. Chey asked 
1 1.17 1 1 4 at 
the assembled dele gates of +60 countries 


delegates representing governments, 


employers and workers’ organizations 


} 1 1 ] 


what they proposed to do to heip solve 


what for them is a vital problem. They 


Thev lett a 


lred 


made a tew suggestions. 

sa 
stack of petitions signed by hunc s of 
} | { lle their 
thousands of 1die¢ tne 


leaders delivered a Tew speeches. 


young people; 


rr-1 ' } 
[hen they departed, marching in loose, 


unmilitary formations and carrying ban 


ners upon which were emblazoned 


“Christ Child” of the 


every- 
thing from the 
Catholic Trades Unions to the “Sickle 
and Hammer” of the Communist Youth 
League. At the 


roup, defiantly, sang the /nternationale. 


railway station one 


7 


‘he shocked Genevese characterized that 


By Albin Johnson 


Geneva Press Correspondent 


act as a gross abuse of Swiss hospitality. 


In itself the above-mentioned demon 
stration was pathetically futile as are 
many similar mass movements which 
converge on Geneva, but, like the agita- 
tion for disarmament, equal rights for 
women, etc., Which the seat of the League 
ot Nations witnesses periodically, it cen- 
tered the spotlight, in a small way and 
for a brief moment, upon the plight of 
a generation. It called attention to a 
problem that 1s growing more and more 
serious even as the depression is liqut 
dated. Finding jobs tor the youth of the 
world is going to be more than an after- 
math of the crisis; it is developing into a 
chronic social problem. 

During the early years of the depres- 
sion the predicament of the “young un- 
employed” was not very apparent. From 
1930 to 1932, young people were taking 
over the jobs of older workers, discharged 
by employers in an effort to lighten pro 
duction costs. The so-called lean years 
also had not entered into the picture in 
Europe. Between 1915-1919, there was a 
definite drop in Europe's birthrate. Com- 
pared with the 1914 averages, births in 
Germany declined by more than 2,000,000 
during the war period; in Great Britain 
by 1,000,000; in France by 865,000. Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Italy, Rumania, 


Belgium, and Russia also recorded simi- 


Photo: Metropo 


lar declines. The atter-eflects of this 


phenomena became visible about 1930, 


when “war babies” began entering th 
labor markets. Yet despite the paucity 
of young men and women, unemploy 
ment in European industrial countries 
mounted steadily until at the beginning 
of 1933 it stood at 30.000.000. 

After the 


large birth-rate developed which contin 


armistice an abnormally 


ued for a few years. Children born in 
1919 are just entering the labor markets. 
The influx was plainly noticeable in 1934: 
it became pronounced in 1935 and popu 
lation experts are apprehensive as to what 
its effects will be in 1936. Governments 
and trades unions are agreed that some 
thing must be done, and done immedi 


ately to meet the issue. But what? 


Re several countries various palliatives, 


intended chiefly to alleviate the sufferings 
of the youthful unemployed, are being 
tried out. Bulgaria, ten years ago, inau 
gurated the first compulsory labor move 
ment. Last year, Bulgarian Labor Camp 
were sull absorbing 20,000 young peopl 
for every 2,000 who found regular em 
ployment in professions or industry. In 
Austria Voluntary Labor Camps took 11 


15,000 


unemployed youths under 25 
years, and 2,000 girls during the year. 
Germany has organized both voluntary 
and forced Labor Corps. Full figures arc 
unavailable, but government statistics cit« 


a reduction of the number of idle from 
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579,853 to less than 2,000,000. Many 
German boys, however, have been ab- 
orbed by the S. A. 


S. S. (Blackshirts), or 


(Brownshirts) and 
have been con- 
An ofli- 
cial decree promulgated about a year ago 


<i 
rdered that all young workers under 25 


cripted for military training. 


vears of age be dismissed trom tactories, 


Women workers have been 


ilmost completely eliminated trom indus- 


ofhices, ete. 


try. Admission to universities and 


lasses in specialized protessions — is 


strictly limited. But despite all these 
eroic efforts, it must not be overlooked 
that Germany, even before the depression 
started, had 2,000,000 unemployed. 

Even lean years did not alleviate Ger- 
many's unemployment problem in 1931- 
1932. 


older workers, well past the normal re- 


The persistence with which the 


tirement age, clung to their jobs in order 
to survive, greatly limited the number of 
openings available to the youngsters. 
Medical 
sued nationwide appeals to parents not 


associations, over-crowded, is- 


to give their sons medical educations; en- 
gineering societies and law fraternities 
likewise warned German youth that their 
ranks were overflowing. Higher educa- 
tion for girls and entrance of women 
nto professional life is discouraged. 
As unemployment figures rise and fall 
n various countries, one phenomenon is 
particularly noticeable. That is that older 
workers now are the first to be reabsorbed 
by industry. That perhaps is as it should 
be; older workers are skilled, they are 
steadier, and they have families to sup- 
port. Nevertheless it is tough on the 
morale of the youngsters. .dmong the 
vx or seven million idle youths of the 
eading industrial countries today there 
e millions who have never had a job; 
they do not know what it ts to work. 
Tens of thousands are university 
graduates who find their years of profes- 
Their 


sional study have been wasted. 


hances of getting jobs are no better than 
those of hundreds of thousands of high 
hool students. And in turn the high 
school graduates find it hard to compete 
th the millions of grammar school or 
practically uneducated young men and 
omen who are looking for work. The 
Depression has been a Great Leveller. 
Recent statistics, compiled with the 
ollaboration of a score of governments, 
veal that about 33 per cent of the 
vorld’s unemploved today are juveniles 


workers between 14 and 25 years of 


age. In ten countries picked at random 


he averages are: 


41.5% Holland 7.84 


2 y 

ngary 41.3% Norwa 27.0% 
eden 33.79% Britain 26.3 % 
nd 33.0% Germany 26.0% 
nmark 28.0% Czechoslovakia. 22.8% 


The percentage of voung 
| £ 2 


among Americas unemploved has never 
been definitely determined, but Miss 
Crrace oy 


Abbott. United States delegate to 
the Lab Cont n lain hat tl 
2ADOTr Onterence claims that there 
are about 6,500,000 
women workers in the I8 to 24 age 
group. Six millions of these are 
ates of secondary schools: a halt-million 
are university graduates. Of this group, 


} 


from one-third to one-halt unem- 


ployed. Experts estimated at the begin 
ning of November that there were three 
million youths idle of which the Civilian 
Conservation Corps had absorbed 600,- 


000. But what of the others 


Almost without exception social work- 
ers, economists and the young people 
themselves agree that the “loss of mor- 
ale” among vouths is the most distress 
ing aspect of the unemployment problem. 
“Though we are young, we are without 
hope!” was the inscription on on banner 
carried bythe bands that invaded Geneva. 


It is in Great Britain that the serious- 
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in social inquires. Three-tourths of the 
boys and two-thirds of the girls placed 
upon probation by the juvenile courts 
were unemployed at the time that they 
committed the offenses with which they 
were charged. Inquiries in other Euro- 
pean countries reveal a similar picture. 

What its thinking 


these days as it looks into the future? 


“flaming youth” 


The answer perhaps may be found in the 
stacks of petitions thousands of them 


signed by hundreds of thousands of 
young people of a dozen countries— 
reached the International 


One, signed by 


which have 


Labor Office at Geneva. 
85,000 young people in Belgium, Aus- 
tria, France, Spain, Hungary, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia says: 


There are millions of us, young people, in the 


world today, without work! 
The trade we learned does not afford us the 
means of earning a livelihood! 
Enforced inactivity is rapidly depriving us 


of our capability 
Fach day we spend in- searching, askin 
but in vain; our requests go 


unheeded: our efforts unrewarded; all roads are 


bees ing tor work, 


closed to us! 

Our misery and our privations are inet 
by the incertitude of the future; despite all our 
efforts we become the unwilling victims of dis 
ouragement! 


There are those among us who have ched 


the age at which one 1s desirous of establishing 


a household but who are constrained to aban- 


ll plans for the future! 


don all 

The fact that thousands of our comrades can 
tind no work on leaving school, are doomed, as 
children, to unemployment, unable to learn any 
trade, condemned to go about in idleness, 1s 
scarcely conceivable! 

The need for a remedy for this di tate 
umong young people, with all its dangers and 
harmtul consequence community and 
tor is a whole 1 x urgent 

Understand u We d lot want t vast 

Ir time 1n idien and we want » re 
turn to our benches, our machines, our offices, 
ind our work! 


Baar. in essence, 1s the case of Eu- 


rope’s — and the world’s — unemployed 


vouth of today. They are not commu- 
nistic, not even radical. In all their scores 
of suggestions they have made no quali- 
fications. All they want is a chance to 


work. Their only protest has been 
against “militarization of youth” in the 
compulsory labor camps of some coun- 
tries. 
Their recommendations 


Without any at- 


constructive 
have been moderate. 
tempt to classify them or the countries or 
groups from which they come, a few are 


noted below: 





Young persons leaving hool and unable to 
brain employment should be provided, at the 

vense of the State, with an oppor to 
earn a trade while receiving an indemnity from 
the State equivalent to the usual wages of ap- 
prentices 


Measures should be taken to secure for young 


persons on their return from military or naval 
ersice the employment in which they were en- 
gaged before enlistment, or similar employment. 
Those unable to obtain work should be placed 
upon the relief lists. 

The school-leaving age should be raised to 
15 and all young unemployed persons of both 
sexes should be entitled to relief trom the date 
they leave school or are thrown out of work. 

Homes should be provided for unemployed 
young people who possess no dwelling; they 
hould receive lodging, board, and _ necessary 
clothing free of charge. These homes should be 
admunistered by the young people themselves. 

Voluntary Labor Services should be estab- 
lished giving preterence to young people who 
come trom large tamilies. Seven-hour working 
days tor workers over 18 years of age and six- 
hour shifts for those under 18, with absolute 
quality in wages. No torm of forced labor, 
military training, or military discipline should be 
tolerated. 

Young people should be protected from dis 
ease and malnutrition which renders them easy 

to infectious and contagious diseases. Free 
medical treatment for the sick and ailing; tree 
hospital and sanatoria and preventatoria oppor 
tunities for those already threatened with tuber- 
culosis. 

Opportunity for the unemployed to attend 
cinemas (movies) free once per week; to attend 
lectures, concerts, theaters, libraries, etc., for the 
improvement of their minds and morale; estab- 
lishment of sports grounds and free sports equip- 
ment: tree bathing facilities and confiscation by 
municipalities ot vacant apartments to provide 
adequate shelter for penniless workers. 

Reduction of the working week in industry 
to 40 hours so as to provide new jobs without 
reduction of weekly earnings. Employment of 
apprentices for two years at least atter they 
have finished their training, at standard wages. 

Compulsory pensioning off and removal from 
industry of all workers reaching the age of 60. 

Advancement of the “school-leaving” 
age so that young people will be kept at 
their studies for longer periods, is being 
advocated in many countries. But this 
measure is frankly recognized as merely 
a palliative in combating unemployment 
among young persons. At best it gives 
a breathing spell; it extends for a few 
years the truce that keeps new recruits off 


the world’s labor market. Furthermore 


the working-age differs in various coun- 
tries according to their social, cultural, 
economic, and industrial standards. A 
survey reveals the following tacts: 
SCHOOL-LEAVING AGES (LEGALIZED) 

Sixteen vears—United States. 

Fifteen years—Soviet Russia, Chile, Norway, 
Uruguay. 

Fourteen vears—Australia, New Zealand. 

Thirteen vears—Albania, Argentine, Finland, 
France, Colombia. 

Twelve vears—Greece, Portugal, Hungary, 
Turkev. 

Eleven years—Yugoslavia. 

Some other countries, Canada, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and South Africa 
have different requirements according to 
provincial, state, and departmental laws 
but the ages run from 12 to 16 years. 

In Japan, where education is compul- 
sory, the statutory minimum age for ad- 
mission of young people into industry is 
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14. Students who have completed their 
studies at 12 years may be employed in 
certain undertakings. Japan, like Italy, 
finds her unemployed youth a grave prob- 
lem. Because of her high birthrate (the 
population increase is between 800,000 
and 1,000,000 annually) Japan has to find 
fresh jobs tor trom between 300,000 and 
400,000 young people annually. Accel- 
eration of mechanization in Japanese in- 
dustry is aggravating the situation. Italy, 
China, India (where Ramaswamy Muda- 
lier, Madras labor leader, claims there are 
40,000,000 unemployed of whom one- 
third are young people) likewise find 
themselves menaced by machines in in- 
dustry. 

Labor camps are also palliatives. They 
cannot turnish permanent employment 
or even an extended remedy. 


Repucep working hours, intro- 
duced in many industries and_ several 
countries, hold forth the greatest promise 
of employment thus far advanced. Italy 
has conducted experiments which led to 
oficial adoption of the 40-hour week. 
More than 300,000 unemployed men ob- 
tained work as a result of the reform in 
the first few months it was in operation. 
From more than 1,000,000 Italy has re- 
duced her unemployment by 50 per cent. 

According to Dan Tracy, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, shorter working-hour weeks have 
been responsible for the reémployment of 
3,500,000 workers in the United States 
since March, 1933. In Great Britain 
certain industries voluntarily 
adopted a 40-hour week affecting some 
700,000 workers without reducing their 
But while reduction 


have 


wages or output. 
of hours may reabsorb large numbers of 
idle workers it is doubtful if it will have 
any great effect upon the youthful unem- 
ployed. A more basic readjustment be- 
tween the machine and human effort is 
necessary, it is argued, before a balance 
can be struck. 

In the meantime the Youth of the 
World is looking ahead into a decade 
that promises little room for it in industry 
or professions. It is asking for assistance 
and advice. 

“Though we are young, we are with- 
out hope,” Youth’s own spokesmen told 
the statesmen at Geneva. The young 
people of today will be the old people of 
tomorrow—the backbone of the next gen- 
eration—and they are seeking an oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for their 
responsibilities. 

* * * 

Next month, Mr. Johnson will discuss 
the increasingly acute problem of world- 
wide, chronic unemployment, as seen 
from his vantage point at Geneva. 
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“You can remind young 
men who don’t want to 
stoop to skilled labor 
that many a top execu- 
tive got where he is via 
the machine shop .. .” 
This 
the series on “Youth and 
Careers” which opened 
in the April, 1935, issue. 


article continues 


W uere are tomorrow’s | skilled 


craftsmen? 

Industry wants to know. Finding tew, 
employers are beginning to open up ap- 
prentice training courses to help meet the 
most acute shortage of skilled labor this 
ountry has ever known. 

The problem was harassing Wiscon- 
sin employers as far back as 1910. Find- 
ing fewer and fewer young people en- 
tering the crafts, Wisconsin launched a 
state-supervised apprenticeship training 
system which has proved highly success 
ful. Since that time, several individual 

anufacturers have tackled the problem 

with varying success. But there is still 
no sign of a genuine national movement 
which attacks this enormous and difh- 
cult problem on all sides simultaneously. 
Some day before long I intend to speak 
my mind on this particular matter. Just 
now I wish to report progress in the 
United States. 

A few years ago some Chicago em- 





ployers in the iron and steel industries 
set up a system of codperating with the 
vocational high schools of the city. A 
few weeks ago Detroit employers sud- 
denly sensed an acute shortage in many 
lines of craftsmanship, all due to the 
vigorous revival of the automobile busi- 
ness. So members of the Detroit Em- 
ployers Association voted unanimously to 
establish apprenticeship training courses 
to teach the Detroit youth “an honorable 
craft and introduce him to an honorable 
career.” 

In Detroit, the mechanical industries 
need 3,600 highly skilled workers each 
vear, merely to replace those who drop 
out because of sickness, accident, death, 
This 


makes no allowance for the growth of in- 


promotion, transfer, and old age. 


dustries, nor for the birth of new ones. 
Employers in other industrial parts of 

the country are today faced with simi- 

lar skilled labor shortages. Foresighted 


in installing new machines and methods 
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Chilled Young Hands . + « By Walter B. Pitkin 


to cut costs in hard times, employers have 
been extraordinarily shortsighted in train 
ing and re-training workers to utilize 


these. Result? 


In America’s metal industries alone, at 
least 19,000 skilled workers are urgently 


] 


wanted in plants operating today at tar 


less than capacity. As business improves, 
production will step up proportiona 
If it approaches the levels of the “wen 
ties, ther will be a shortage of 123,000 
skilled workers in the metal indi Strie 
Whil not quite so acute e] 
the shortage still plague s other industri 
We know two important facts: 
1. Skilled workers are wanted in all 
fields where new machines and 1 
have improved beyond the capacities Ol 


the older workers: and 


2. In American factories other than 
those in the metal fields, at least 60.000 
new skilled artisans must be found each 
year to re place those dropping out, tne 
plants are to operate about as they did in 
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1930. Bear in mind that this estimate 
does not include a single skilled worker 
in the clothing industries, the publishing 
business, breweries and distilleries, rail- 
roads, and marine shipping. Nor does it 
include such other enormous fields as re- 
tailing and agriculture. 

Openings will probably be most nu- 
merous in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. But there will be thousands 
of jobs elsewhere, even in small towns 
and villages, many of which have already 


reported acute shortages. 


i. June, 1935, the National Industrial 
Conterence Board published an excellent 
(No. 216) of the skilled labor 


shortage in metal working industries. 


survey 


Here employers have long been bidding 
against one another for trained craftsmen 
Ot the nearly 300 companies reporting, 
which employ 115,250 people all told, 
1,193 skilled workers could have got jobs 
last June. But acceptable candidates 
weren't available. If these same tactories 
had been operating at what they consider 
normal capacity, they would need 7,767 
more skilled mechanical workers. 

Now for the steel casting industry. 
There is no shortage in common or un- 
skilled labor here. But how sorely em- 
ployers need wood and metal pattern 
makers, flask fitters, floor molders, chip- 
pers and floggers! At present, steel foun- 
dries produce at only a fraction of nor 
mal capacity. If business picks up, they 
will probably need 1,000 more quality 
workers in these trades. 

Members of the industry in the East 
and Mid-East are now working on ap- 
prenticeship training plans, especially in 
Newark, New 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania; 
Ohio. 


For the sake of young men who seek 


Jersey; Lebanon and 


and Cleveland, 


specific information, let me summarize 


the metal industry jobs calling for the 
largest number of skilled artisans. 
Toolmakers are needed most. In every 


state Michigan of the eleven 


studied by the National Industrial Con- 


except 


ference Board, employers sought vainly 
for trained job-candidates. 
all-around ma- 


Industry clamors for 


chinists. The trade seeks high school 
and college graduates with an almost 
staggering list of abilities. The machin 
ist must know all types of machines, tools, 
how to make and repair them; he must 
be able to read blueprints, order mate- 
rials called for, make layouts, be a com- 
petent mathematician, be familiar with 
all sorts of metals and machine parts, 
and himself be able to operate every ma- 


The 


issistants. 


tended by his 


chine 


shortage of machinists seems to be less 
But I 


think it sate to say that a genuinely com- 


general than that of tool-makers. 


petent machinist tamiliar with modern 
equipment and methods will quickly find 
employment today tn almost every indus- 
trial region of any importance. 

Die casters are urgently needed. So 
are special machine tool operators. And 
there is a sizable potential shortage of 
molders, polishers, and butters. 

Less acute, but still marked, is the 
shortage in assemblers and erectors, bor- 
ing mill operators, electric welders, grind- 
ers, lathe operators, lay-out men, pattern 
makers, planers, press operators, screw 
sheet 


machine men, 


metal workers, turret lathe operators, and 


Operators, set-up 
a miscellany ot others. 

These terms may be Greek to you. 
And they will be just a hodge-podge ot 
words to many able young men who seek 
your advice about careers. So let me save 
your time and my space by referring your 
young consultants to an excellent study 
that describes the requirements of each 
of these jobs—and many hundreds of 
others as well. See The Book of Oppor- 
tunities, A Dictionary of Jobs, by Ruther- 
ford Platt, published in 1933 by Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

3ut telling young men about these op- 
portunities is by far the lesser half of 
your obligations as advisers, employers, 
and voters in helping American industry 
to get back on its feet. 

Many urgent tasks call for your active 
thought and immediate action. Here are 
two of the most important. 

Job Number One. The young men 
you're interested in helping have been 
in the ambitions 


educated and trained 


and standards of an obsolescent era. 
Most think in 


white-collar jobs. They are sotties who 


ot them still terms of 
still protest, at least inwardly, at soiling 
their hands and getting physically tired 
and dirty in “manual labor.” You must 
help them to re-educate themselves 
Whether they like it or not, thousands of 
our ablest youths must turn to tasks re- 
quiring a blend of those two well-known 
ingredients, brawn and brains. 

Two classes of workers are steadily los- 
ing out in this new era: the unskilled at 
the bottom, who are being replaced by 
machines, and the Best Minds at the top, 
for whom opportunities in most fields for 
using their brains to tull capacity are 
steadily dwindling. 

You can remind young men who don't 
want to stoop to skilled labor that many a 
top executive got where he is via the ma- 
chine shop and the tool bench. 

3e sure to drive home this point, 
though. Apprenticeship training exacts 
long, hard work, at nominal pay. Begin- 
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ning wages in the metal industries are 
usually around 25 cents an hour. Ad- 
vancement is slow. Young men, impa- 
tient to cash in on skills first acquired, 
may make the fatal mistake of taking 
jobs calling tor these skills and no others, 
only to find that the steady march ot 
technology makes them obsolescent work- 
ers before middle age. It’s your job, 
then, to urge them to complete their ap- 
prenticeship training, and to learn the 
widest possible variety of skills, even at a 
substantial sacrifice of time and money. 
These years of learning will reward the 
youths in the long run. 

Job Number Two. Organized appren- 
ticeship training gets under way at snail’s 
pace. It’s your job to speed it up all over 
the country. Employers have not yet be- 
gun to open up jobs for learners at any- 
thing like the speed needed. Some trade 
associations, especially the National Metal 
Trades National 
Founders Association, have warned their 


Association and_ the 


members time and again of the forthcom- 
ing crisis that is now a critical reality. 
They have urged plants not to slow down 
apprentice training, and have published 
handbooks for apprentice courses. But 
warnings have fallen on deaf ears. 

Many small plants have retused to train 
apprentices, “passing the buck” to the 
large corporations which can better afford 
the time and trouble. These, in turn, pro- 
test because, they say many learners, once 
trained by big companies, will take jobs 
in smaller plants which haven’t shared 
proportionately in the training expense. 
This is a fair enough argument. But it 
can be solved in many ways. 


| a TAPS some system of state super 
vision of apprenticeship like that which 
has proved so successful in Wisconsin 
may be one solution. Here the State In- 
dustrial Commission, coéperating with 
more than 70 trades (this is the figure 
reported several years ago—it may be 
larger today) and with the public schools, 
supervises vocational school training with 
actual work on jobs under apprentice 
agreements with employers. The state 
has a full-time apprenticeship depart- 
ment, and employers spend much money 
in fostering the system. Apprentice in- 
struction is directly related to the learn- 
ers’ trades. Special instructors teach 
them at no cost to anyone. 

Other programs may prove more prac 
ticable in different regions. I urge you 
Rotarians to work hard and fast on these. 
Here is your Chance of a Lifetime not 
only to guide thousands of able young 
men into useful, interesting careers, but 
to help your business and the nation’s 


business in a crisis calling for action now. 
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' Courtesy Newington Home for Crippled Children 

Shucks, folks, 1 can still smile anyway! I'm Herbie Miller of Newington, Connecticut. 1 lost both of my hands and 
) ywa’ ks 4 

my mother in an awful accident. Doctor says my friends ave going to get me artificial hands that will work all right. 


in Spite of Handicaps .... py sotm €. Faris 


I. is good to be whole and able. It 
is glorious to waken in the morning and 
feel the throb of full-pulsed life in every 
limb—to be physically fit to run with the 
swift or wrestle with the strong. That 
is physical lite at the flood tide. But it is 
not essential to a truly successful lite. 
Superlative powers of body and mind 
lo not necessarily challenge one to great 
wccomplishment. The later lite of many 
ollege athletes and honor men does not 


bear out the promise of early brilliance. 


ase of attainment too often results in the 
claxation of effort. 
Most men need a challenge before they 


1] 


vill stand up and fight. Adversity of 


‘ome kind generally issues a challenge to 
the fighting spirit through the exercise 
of which men attain success. Adversity 
omes in various forms, but to many it 
omes as a physical disablement. Some- 
thing happens, it may be through disease 


or accident, by which the whole outlook 





on life is changed. Life is no longer at 
the flood tide, and the ebb of physical 
in the 


The 


loss of bodily parts or powers may prove 


powers may leave one stranded 


shoals of disappointing inactivity. 


a heavy handicap in life’s race. 

Now that it is proposed to make a 
shrine of the residence, in Schenectady, 
New York, of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, 
the topic ot disablement will conjure up 
in the minds of many the gnomish figure 
of the electrical wizard who, in Jovian 
fashion, hurled the thunderbolts about in 
his laboratory. It is quite true that the 
famous electrician bore a congenital han- 
dicap in the form of a misshapen body. 
But it was compensated for by a marvel- 
ous brain which he developed by assidu- 
ous study. It is impossible to say whether 
or not, had he possessed a perfect body, 
intellectual 


he would have achieved the 


fame that was his. His stunted body 


limited his activity to the realm of 


thought and he turned his remarkable 


mind to scientitic research. 


According to Steinmetzs own. state 
ment, he enjoved remarkably good he } 
and he had a tremendous capacity for 
work. Deformed from childhood he 
was, there did not come to him, as there 
comes to many men in the enjoyment of 


a plenitude of physical powers, a sudden 


calamity which seems to dash a Opes 
for a successful career. 

Neither was Steinmetz’s condition the 
result of long illness, suffering, and ce 
pendence upon others. When a person 
finds himself shorn of the powers he once 


possessed, like the blinded Samson he 


erinds in the mill of the Philistine: 


his strength returns. He must find his 
way out, as many remarkable cripples 
have done, through his own natural re 
sourcefulness and grit; or he t be 
hel ped to appraise his remain iy powers 
and turn them to account; or else, as a 



























Photo: (above) A. Tennyson Beals 


third alternative, he will slump into a dis- 
couraged lite of dependency and, perhaps, 
parasitism. The latter result may be seen 
any day in the crippled beggars who 
throng our streets—a shame to our 
boasted civilization. 

Valiant souls there have been in all 
ages who have accepted the challenge ot 
a physical disablement and have dared 
the world to put them on a shelf labeled 
“Charity.” 

\ trozen lad of 14 crawled out ot a 
strawstack in the dawn that followed a 


Both legs had to be 


Minnesota blizzard. 
imputated below the knees, his left hand 
was taken off, and he lost all the fingers 
ind halt of the thumb of his right hand 
Yet he refused to accept the seemingly 
inevitable tate of becoming a permanent 
public charge. He begged for a chance to 
“polish up the machinery above the 
shoulders,” as he expressed it, and got his 
oveted two terms at college and mad 
zood his promise never to cost the county 
inother cent. He struggled up to promi- 
nence in the political and business world 
and nearly landed in the governor's chair. 
Michael J. 


crit, his zest tor life, and his ready sym 


Dowling, through his sheer 


pathy tor other handicapped persons, will 
be remembered as an outstanding ex- 
ample of courage under difficulties—a 
tnan who could say fervently, when ad- 
lressing an audience of disabled veterans 


ot the World War, “Thank God! 


not a cripple.” 


I am 


Another young man was_ batting 


around the world in a care-free way un- 





handicap fate dealt him, 
ime a skilled monotypist. 


An inspiration to 
many Rotarians 1s 
Hans Petschek 
(below) of the 
Rotary Club _ of 
Baden bet Wien, 
Austria. Though 
bound to his 
wheel char be- 
cause of a‘‘deplor- 
able disablement,” 
he manages a coal 
business and ably 
serves as secretary 
of his Rotary 
Club, producing 
im that capacity its 
Weekly Bulletin. 














til he fell beneath the wheels of a train 
at Utica, New York. 
lenge when he could negotiate the brake- 


Life gave no chai- 
beams of a freight train. But when he 
lett the hospital minus his right arm at 
the shoulder and his left arm below the 
elbow, the challenge had come and _ he 
met it valiantly. He invented an appli- 
ince tor the stump of his left arm by 
which he could write, shave himselt, 
drive a car, and cultivate hjs garden. He 
studied law, became a judge, and is a 
successtul business man in Dallas, Texas. 

The two remarkable men just men- 
tioned, Michael J. 


(Juentin D. Corley, toured England at the 


Dowling and Judge 


close of the war at the invitation of the 
British Red Cross to put heart into the 
wounded Tommies and were presented 
to the King. 

England has its own example of a man 
who struggled against a physical disabil- 
ity which was the result of a bicycle ac- 
cident which injured his spine when a 
lad. Both legs were paralyzed and for a 
When 
his strength began to return he hobbled 
about his native Yorkshire hills with the 


time he could not leave his bed. 


THE ROTARIAN 
determination to become physically fit 
again. When he became convinced that 
he would never regain the full use of his 
legs he accepted the challenge and set 
out after success despite his handicap. 
“T calmly reconciled myself to what 
“That 


Try to 


could not be helped,” he said. 
has been my philosophy of lite. 
shape circumstances; but if circumstances 
are too strong to be altered, then accept 
them with resignation, and shape your 
actions and your conduct according to an 
unalterable fate.” 

He titted himself tor a civil service po 
sition which he held tor a time and then 
lost. Thirty years later, Sir Philip Snow 
den was to return to the same department 
as Chancellor ot the Exchequer under the 
Labor Government. He was the son ot 
a poor weaver and espoused the cause of 
labor and in his absorption in his new 
interest forgot his disability. He became 
an eloquent advocate of the labor cause, 
was returned to Parliament from Black- 
burn in 1906, and was later made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and won a battle 
for England in the reparations council 
following the war. 

“Mistortunes,” says Sir Philip Snow- 
den, “may be turned into blessings by an 
indomitable will. Difficulties exist to be 
overcome.” 

In a much humbler walk of life, an- 
other Britisher has shown the same deter- 
mination to turn misfortunes into bless- 
ings tor himself—and for others. When 
he was 16 years old, he lost both arms 
on the railroad, the left at the shoulder 
and the right five inches below the shoul- 
der. The loss of both arms is a very 
serious industrial handicap and is rated 
as “total disability.” He was told by the 
doctor that he could not live more than 
two years because of the severity of his 
injuries. .\s an anodyne he turned to 
football and became a prominent player. 


Arter a tew years of sporting life he 


felt a call to become a minister. Despite 
the discouragements of his fellow  stu- 
dents he persisted and became a success 
tul preacher and was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in 1904. At first he 
wrote with a pen held in his teeth, but a 
physician told him he was injuring him- 
self by flattening his body against the 
desk. 


strapped tightly about his shoulders by 


So he invented a device which was 


means of which he could hold a pen at 
By that 
instrument of torture he has done all his 


the end of his five-inch stump. 


writing which, in fact, is very legible. 
The state of his health sent him to the 
island of Grand Manan on the Bay of 
Fundy, off the coast of Maine. There 
for several years he carried the consola- 


tions of religion to the fisher folk until 
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his return to his native city of Leeds a 
few years ago. Thirty years as a preacher 
s the record of this doughty crusader. 

On a trip to New York in 1930, to be 
itted with a more comtortable device, 
Rev. Joseph Hutton said to the writer: 
‘| do not complain of my affliction... 
| see that it was tar better for me that I 
should have been afflicted so that I could 
If all of us 


could see more of the meaning ot life, 


see the beauty of discipline. 


nstead of measuring lite by mere eXISs- 


ence, we would be better men and 
vomen and more helpful to our tellows.” 

But what of the large number of dis- 
ibled persons who can see no way out 
ot their Doubting Castle and who need 
to be told that the key is in their own 
bosoms? They may have the will to ry 
ind the grit to struggle, once their feet 
ire set upon the highway of selt-help, 
but they need to be shown the way. 


That was the case with Mike as he 
washed dishes in a restaurant. He was 
washing dishes at eight dollars a week 
instead of earning five times that amount 
painting smokestacks because one day he 
was overcome by fumes from the stack 


That 


tall of 40 feet smashed his back and hips 


and tell out of his bo’sun’s chair. 


and all his hopes ot a decent livelthood. 
He couldn't see any way out of his pre- 
dicament until he climbed painfully with 
the aid of two canes up two flights of 
stairs in an old building on Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-third street where 
the Red Cross was operating “The School 


of Another Chance.” There, in what 


had once been the dissecting room of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
men were being made over economically 
instead of being cut up as cadavers. 
The instructor in motion picture pro- 
jection was another lame man who for 
vears had sold papers on that same cor- 
ner until he learned to be a skilful pro 
jectionist. There Mike was taught to re- 
wind and mend films. Soon he had 
found a job ina film exchange rewinding 
films from 1 at night until morning. 


hen he came to the class in projection, 


lhydrothe rapy 
treatment, all 
thanks to the Ro- 
tarians of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 





passed his test for a license and got a po- 
sition he has held ever since. “That was 
15 years ago and now he is as lame as 
ever, but a corking good projectionist. 
He has been earning more money than 
he would ever have earned as a painter. 

A stroke ot paralysis blasted one side 
of Pat's body. His right arm was no bet- 
ter than a paper weight, he dragged his 
right leg and his speech was thick. A 
one-handed proposition this, and he was 
turned over to a one-armed teacher of 
mechanical dratting. Tough work try- 
ing to make that left hand do tracing 
with accuracy. But slowly skill came to 
that awkward member and in a year’s 
time he could do such delicate work that 
he was engaged in a lithographing plant 
and for years, until his death, he was a 
skilled worker at good pay. He needed 
lots of encouragement. But he did not 
die until he had proved that an oak 
blasted on one side could bear fruit on 
the other. 

It was a chill winter morning in the 
Tennessee mountains. In the gray of the 
dawn a horse was coming down a trail 
leading to a lumber camp. Hanging 
from the saddle bow were two crutches 
and a helpless ieg dangled on either side. 
The horse had a light burden tor the 
rider's body, twisted by infantile paral- 
ysis, was slight and frail. But Henry 
was happv because he was keeping books 
ir. a logger’s shanty near his home. 

But in a few months the camp shut 
down and that seemed to be the end of 


| I< picked 


up an .dmerican Magazine and read how 


the road tor the frail lad. 


George, also with two helpless legs, had 
become a monotype keyboard operator. 
Hope revived and Henry wrote to “The 
School of Could he 
get his? No, New York was too perilous 


Another Chance.” 


a place for such a delicate cripple. But 


he pe rsisted: “Rest assured I do not 


dread the struggle—but that I welcome 


all diffculues if IT may get ‘another 
Ot course | may wear out, but 


That 


chance 4 
I will not rust away by inactivity.” 
won, and he came. 


Alter many disheartening experiences, 


Photo: Stewart Bros. 


he finally won his spurs as ask 


monotype operator and held a_ posit 


with entire acceptability unul the depres 
sion threw him temporarily out ot a 
But he is stull a “Keep Smiling” card. 

How about the man who dro} ( 
his right hand into oblivion? Pid he 
stick out the other for alms? Not he. 
He buckled a holding device Ol 1S 
stump and took up oxyacetylene we yu 
Compete with the bi-handed in umes 
like this? Surely, and he has kept his 
job in the same place for years in spite © 
all the blue devils of depression. 
Ar ER all, it is not so much the ques 
tion of the cripple meeting the challeng 

most of them will do it if they ar 
shown lyow to buckle on the armor and 
grasp the sword. The challenge comes t 
society. Wall it give the fellow with a 
physical disability a chance, or will it 
trample on his fingers while he is trying 
to climb up the ladder of self-help? 

The challenge comes to the employer 
Will he decline to use a man—or a 
woman—in a position which he n 
urely capable of filling just becaus: 1S 
not one hundred per cent. physically? 
Experi nce has proved that CTIPPICs ¢ n 
make the most efficient and steady work 
ers and are not more liable to accidents 
than others, for the constant exercise < 
care has been inwrought by the torce ot 


circuimstance. 
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Now, The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


The Thrill of Book Collecting .« « « « + 


G. ILD, according to the ancient and 


favored proverb of its miners, 1s where 
you find it. I have never swung a 
prospector’s pick nor staked a claim, but 
I can testity that the same thing 1s true 
of that particular species ot treasure 
which I myselt have hunted. Some men 
are miners Lo! precious mi tals, and some 
are sec kers of rare jewels, and some ot us 
are bookmen. I am in the last category. 

“Rare books,” too, “are where you tind 
them.” The Reggie Fortune or Dr. 
Thorndyke technique—the painstaking 
clue-snooping and the brilliant interence 

are less than useless in this rey business. 

“Look through your old papers; runs 
the advertisement of a stamp-and-auto 
graph dealer, “There may be $$$$ there 
for you.” And so there may. Or there 
may be $$$$ in your grandfather's cel 
lar, or stuck under the seat of a moth 
eaten old buggy, or lurking ina cupboard 
in Bloomfield, New Jersey. This last- 
mentioned locale, by the way, recently 
disgorged—in a kind of Absolute Ult- 
mate of Improbability—halt a dozen 
original autograph letters of Oscar Wilde. 

Last year an artist friend of mine pur- 
chased an old house in a certain small 
village on Cape Cod—one ot those small 
villages devoted to Quainte Touriste 
Shoppes. Anyone will tell you that there 
are no more cheap antiques or rare books 
to be unearthed in these summer-colony 
villages ot Cape Cod. Anyone, that is, 
except a true book-prospector, who knows 
that “there are more things in heaven 
and earth,” etc. So I paid a visit to 
George, in his newly acquired house, and 
put to him the question (“Didn't find 
any old books, I suppose?) which 1s 
virtually a reflex with bookmen-on-the- 
prowl. It pops out of us automatically. 

There had been, George recollected, 
He had, it 


seemed, noted some dusty books in the 


some “old junk in the attic.” 


litter. 3ut all of it was gone now—pre- 
sented by George to a chronically down 
and-out fisherman known only as Tony 
Portygee who intended using the inflam 
mable ingredients of the débris as winter 
fuel. And so it came about that a few 
hours later | was wandering among the 
barnacled wharves in search of the shanty 
of a Portuguese book-burner. I found it 
in time, and Tony was at home. 

He had.taken away Mr. F's junk? 
There were some books? 

“Yeah. I burn in stove.” 

“All been burnt?” No, there were halt 





PRESENTING, 
My. Gentle Reader, 
anew department. 
[tis a corner—and 
that’s about all the 
spuce hereafter to 
be allowed for 





notes on hobbies. 
Correspondence 1s 
invited. And it ts proposed each month 
to print names of Rotarian hobby-riders 
(also members of thew families) who 
ossip with other like- 


would like to trade g 
1 


minded readers. HE GROOM. 





a dozen lett. Tony tished them out of 
his kindling-box. 

It is lunatic circumstances like these 
that nobook-prospector can resist. Veteran 
miners and pearl-divers have, I have been 
told, great faith in various odd omens and 
portents. Whenever I have had a chance 
to buy books under pertectly preposterous 
circumstances, [ have always done so. 
Once I bought a book trom an old apple- 
vendor in New York, and was extraor- 
dinarily glad that I had. For 50 cents I 
bought Tony’s books—six of them, and 
as dingy a lot as could be imagined. 

When I got them out in the sun and 
dusted them off they looked considerably 
better. One of them was a Fisheries 
Sureau Report, and two were pious ju- 
veniles, and one was a gilt-edged hymnal. 
I dropped them in Cape Cod Bay. One 
pair of volumes, however, I did not drop 
in the bay. I wrapped them in my hand- 
kerchiet to protect their dull black covers 

as clean as the day they were issued— 
and set out in search of the telegraph of 
fice. Because they were, you sce, the two- 
volume first edition of Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
mm. You might, if you're curious, look 
that item up in a rare book catalogue. 

And what, oh what, were the volumes 
that Tony had already burned in_ his 
stove? A book-prospector’s career is full 
of lingering anguishes like that. 

Book-prospectors quite often find gold 
in the literal sense of the word, but they 
don’t find it in hillsides. They find it in 
Bibles. I used to know a man who 
would buy, at a price, any old Bible on 
which he could lay his hands, and the 
number of banknotes which he found be- 
tween the pages of these venerable vol- 
umes added up to a good deal of money. 

Our great grandfathers used, not in- 


» « By Alan Devoe 


frequently, to cache currency against a 
rainy day in their Bibles, the thought 
being that no thief could possibly be 
sufhciently depraved to make a raid on 
the Good Book. Axiom for attic-cleaner- 
outers: Never throw away your great- 
uncle Ezekiel’s Bible until you have 
rittled all its gold-edged pages and made 
sure that in among the births and deaths 
there may not be lurking $50. 

Attics in odd corners ot the country 
have yielded up letters written by that 
Declarer of Independence who was called 
Button Gwinnett (each one as good as 
a certified cheque for ten thousand dol- 
lars), and treasure-trove has even come 
to light now and again in hotels. Up 
untul a few years ago one of the quiet 
mid-town hotels in Manhattan numbered 
among its permanent guests a certain 
very old lady. She lived very quietly, 
had few visitors, took most ot her meals 
in her room, and was, in short, precisely 
like innumerable other lonely old ladies 
in innumerable other mid-town_ hotels. 


Ths old lady died. Sundry trunks ot 
hers which had been accumulating dust 
in the hotel store-room for years were 
opened, and about a week later I was 
visited by the man who had charge ot 
opening them. He had a sheaf of old pa- 
pers in his pocket—papers found in the 
trunks—and he wanted to know whether 
I would care to buy them. They were 
eleven long personal letters written by 
Abraham Lincoln. My entire personal 
fortune would not have been enough to 
purchase a single one of them. 

Despite the danger of my lapsing here 
into a Remuniscences-At-Eighty vein, I 
am irresistibly reminded (by this Lincoln 
episode) of the Civil War, and thus by 
easy steps of the Adventure of the Bat- 
tered Bureau. It came about because I 
was seeking, on behalf of a friend, a sec- 
ond-hand bureau or chest-ot-drawers 
which he could metamorphose into a 
specimen cabinet for his collection of 
birds’ eggs. (One sees here again, and 
very clearly, the Idiotic Circumstances 
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Motif which was alluded to earlier). 
\nd it was this bizarre mission which 
took me to a warehouse in Albany. 

The proprietor had quite a number of 
bureaus whose owners had lapsed in their 
payments, but, as I was sternly limiting 
iny birds’-egg-collection enthusiasm to an 
expenditure of two dollars, only one of 
the bureaus was within my reach. It 
was as horrible a bureau as I have ever 
seen drawer-knobs missing, top 
split, two jagged protrusions where once 
had been a mirror. But for all I knew, 
it might prove perfectly dandy as an egg- 
holder, so I bought it, for $1.75. 

Certain subconscious stirrings in all 
book-prospectors tend to make them be- 
have rather like monkeys. They love to 
poke their hands into narrow recesses; 
they love to tear the insides out of things. 
And so, when I got the bureau home, I 
commenced to pull out the drawers. 
They were all empty, except for some 
old and rather smelly newspapers. And 
so I next pulled them completely out of 
their sockets and laid them on the floor, 
and then peered into the bureau itself. 

The astute reader will conceivably have 
guessed that there was something in 
there. There was. It was a little packet 
of letters, all bound together with a wisp 
of faded pink ribbon, which some in- 
genious soul had hidden there in the 
days, no doubt, when the bureau was a 
new one. I read those brittle yellow let- 
ter-sheets and sorted them, as I read, into 
two piles. In the first of these were the 
letters from “Willy,” a not very literate 
lad who seemed, by his laboriously 
scrawled account, to be enjoying the War 

In the 
four of 


Between the States enormously. 
other pile | placed the letters 
them in all—written by a much older 
man—a man with a neat white beard and 
sombre eyes which have, I suppose, been 
depicted in not less than a million steel 
engravings. Name of Lee. 

Yes, book-prospectors’ gold is certainly 








where you find it, and the question of 
how it got there is apt to be delectably 


How, for instance, did an old 


insoluble. 
barn in Columbia County, New York— 
habitat. of 


come to give lodgement to letters writ- 


the cow and the hen—ever 


ten by Sarah Bernhardt? It is fantastic, 
unreasonable—almost I had said impos- 
sible—but it is nevertheless true, for one 


of the letters is beside me as I write. 


i and attics, old store-rooms and 
trunk-filled cellars 
the places where the prospector tor books 


these, of course, are 


and autographs generally strikes his luck. 
Sut sometimes—once perhaps in a long 
lifetime—he may even strike pay-dirt in 
a bookstore. I have never done this, ex- 
cept in a very small way, but I was once 
present when it happened. I suppose my 
friend must have a name in this account, 


Frank. Frank and I 


were snooping around in one of the larg- 


so let’s call him 
est and oldest bookstores in Boston. Your 


genuine prospector always snoops; he 
never merely looks at the shelves or the 
under tables and 


pokes 


counters; he 
sticks his nose into crannies and _ scrab- 
bles in dark corners. 

Frank and | 


a big 
disorderly pile of jumbled books and old 


had come across 
papers. Somewhere in the mess Frank 
found a sheet of vellum, folded into a 
little 
inches each way. It was the dirtiest piece 


square measuring about seven 


of old vellum I have ever seen: it was 


practically black with the ground-in dust 























Al 
we 


of ages. All prospectors, 1 suppose, get 


hunches, and I imagine Frank got one. 


At any rate he brandished the sheet of 


> 


dingy vellum at a clerk and asked 
The clerk said that the whole pile 


price. 

ot stuff was a shipment just: received 
trom England, and that until the mate 
rial could be completely catalogued it 
was tentatively priced at $5 per item. 


Frank paid $5 and we went out. 

You cant scrub on old parchment with 
soap and water, of course, and you can't 
get very good results with a gum eraser. 
The approved method is to rub at it with 
chunks of fresh bread. 

We opened out the parchment very 
gingerly and tacked it by the corners to 


1 


a drawing-board. And then we began 


We were three hours at the iob 


to rub. 
had finished, Frank’s old vel 


When we 

lum document was revealed as a deed, a 
grant of a monastery at Selby, in favor 
of a gentleman named Sadler. But as a 
matter of fact we didn't find this out un 
wasnt 
the body of the document that was hold 


What we 
taded 


til considerably later, because it 


. } 1 
Ing our attention. were OOK 


ing at was the ink-squiggle 


scrawled at the foot, just above the seal 
ribbon. It was a bold and aggressive bit 


W 1 
ot penmanship, befitting weil the man 


who put it there. It was the signature 


of King Henry the VIIIth. 


“Certain subconscious stirrings in all 
book-prospectoi 6 LE nd 10 madke the m 
7) 


behave rather like monkeys ... 
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The Rotary Hourglass 


Miscellaneous notes on activities and matters of Rotary interest, 
gleaned from publications and letters from all parts of the globe. 


Boor to Chile. President Emeritus Paul 
f Chi 


Harris, o cago, and Director Manuel Gaete 


Favalde, of Santiago, Chile, will be official rep 


entatives of Rotary International at the first 
Regional Conterence for South America, to be 
held at Valparaiso, Chile, March 4-7, 1936. 

This conference, while of primary interest to 
Rotarians in South America, will be open to 
Rotarians from other parts of the world who 
wish to attend. Several regional conferences have 


been held for clubs in the Pacifie region, and in 


Europe, Asia Minor, and Africa, but this is the 
first gathering of its kind ever held on the 
continent ot South America 


* * - 


Welcome! The list of Rotary Clubs contin- 
ues to expand. Tur Rorarian joins 1n a sincere 
welcome to the following. recently elected to 
Rotary International: 

Grand Rapids, Minn., U.S.A.: Manchester, 
Tenn., U:S.A.; Sperryville, Va., U.S.A.; Caen, 
France: Uddevalla, Sweden; Bethany, Mo., 
U.S.A.: Cookeville, Tenn., U.S.A.; Juneau, 
Alaska: Carthage, Tenn., U.S.A.: Junin (Buenos 
Aires), Argentina 


* * * 


More of the Story. Back of each new Ro- 
tary Club is a story, often untold, of intelligent, 
hard work on the part of individuals, of whom 
the District Governor is usually the key man. 
On November 30, 1935, the close of the fifth 

onth of the Rotary vear, 42 new clubs had 
been elected to Rotary International, a figure 


which compares with 25 tor a similar period in 





1934-35. The summary below speaks for itself: 
No. New 
District GOVERNOR CLuBs 
1 (British Columbia, 
Wash Ore., Alaska 
SAMO) ie. a were eis terb a0'0 ve Long a A etetts 1 
2 (Cal., Nev., Hawaii)..MacLellan ..... 1 
> (Minn., N. D., Wis.)..Kienholz ....... 1 
14 i Misagtri) .cccccccves ROMIVOL cies Seuss 1 
17 (La. and Miss.). Brizsh 4 
OF CRORBS) 6 oc ccc ness AsUHESON: . 650-06 1 
So (France) ...vsessss Appleton ....... 2 
52 t(Tenn.) .«.« mee Wialkitison ...... 3 
55 (Union of South At 
rica, Kenya, Southern 
Rhodesia) Buchanan — 
560 (Virginia) Sis Ca gee. < whesads 1 
$7. (North Carolina) . rhayer l 
61 (Belgium) ...Deberghe 1 
63 (Argentina, Para 
guay, Uruguay) . Abente Haedo... 4 
66 Czechoslovakia) ... Hyza cece 2 
70) (Japan) .. ' Asabuki cxbeete Om 
73° (Germany and 
ATG) o.oo. ac oes EEPGGwOr: «. scsine 1 
75 (Denmark) « .<.6.- Dre WSEN: ac ss-00 1 
77 (Yugoslavia) .... CS ara res 
78 (Sweden) ; Munthe 
79 


RIBI (Britain and Ireland). 
Non-Districted 
, 


Puerto Rico .. ee ee ar are 


4 
Netherlands Indies)... Van Hulstijn .. 1 
+ 
1 
1 


Our greetings to six Rotarians and 
their wives whose marriages have 
stood for more than half a century 
(from top down): Luman_ S. 
Brown, Springfield, Mass.;— Wil- 
liam Brown, Chicago, Ill.; W. W. 
Brown, Wichita Falls, Tex. (all un- 
related so far as known); George H. 
Otwell, Laurel, Del.; Julius Benck- 
enstein, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 


John P. Hoke, Stillwater, Okla. 


Rotary Family Trees. President Ed. R. 
Johnson's suggestion that Rotary Club genealo- 
gies be prepared, has led to a very interesting 
one showing the “descendants” of Jacksonville, 
Fla.—some 50 clubs in the 39th District, run- 
ning into the fifth generation. The Jacksonville 


group was organized in 1912. 


* * * 


Scotch Chief. “Bud McEwan, member of 
the Rotary Club of Albany, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the St. Andrew's Society ot 
that city, which is the oldest Scottish organiza- 
tion in the United States savs the Cupital Cogs, 
Albany Rotary organ. He succeeds another Al- 
bany Rotarian, Dave Lithgow, who 1s respon- 
sible for the remark that “Scotland has done 
more for the world than any country its size.” 
Which, perhaps he would agree, is like the re- 
mark of the Californian that his State has 365 
days of sunshine each year, “a mighty conserv- 
ative statement.” 


* * * 


Bessemer Record. Noting the recent item in 
these columns about the attendance record of 
the Rotary Club of Santa Ana, Calif., Secretary 
Leonard L. Vann, of the Rotary Club of Bes- 
semer, Ala., writes in to say Bessemer Rotarians 
believe in attendance, too. Out of 58 members, 
15 have maintained a perfect record for one 
vear: & for two years; three for four years; one 
for six vears; two for seven years; two for eight 
years: two for ten years; one for 11 years; 
one for 12 years; two for 13 years, and one for 
14 vears. For the vear ending July Ist, last, 
38 members had 100 per cent records; in the 
first quarter of 1935-36, 50 men had the same. 


7 * * 


John A. Crabtree. A deep note of sadness 
spread through the Rotary world on December 
3, as word was flashed of the death of Diree- 

tor John A. Crabtree, of 

Walsall, England. No de- 

tails had come to hand at 

the time of going to press. 

.. Director Crabtree 

has taken an active role 

in Rotary affairs since his 
home club was organized 
in 1921. He served as its 
president, and in various 
* capacities for RIBI (Ro- 
tary International: Asso- 





John A. Crabtree 


ciation for Great Britain 
and Ireland) leading to the presidency. In 1931- 
32 and 1932-33, he was on the Finance Com- 
mittee of Rotary International; in 1931-32, an 
alternate member of the European Advisory 
Committee, and from 1932 to 1935, a member. 
At the Mexico City Convention, last summer, 
he was elected to the Board ot Directors of Ro- 
tarv International. . . . Rotarian Crabtree’s ver- 
satility found varied expression. He was chair- 
man and managing director of J. A. Crabtree and 
Co., Ltd., manutacturing electrical engineers. 
His interest in things scientific was evidenced 
is an officer of several societies. For recrea- 
tion, he turned to art—and was wont to tavot 
friends at Christmas time with etchings trom 
his own hand... . Director Crabtree’s coun- 
sely will be greatly missed in Rotary. 

—THE Man WITH THE SCRATCHPAD. 
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Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes 
of the Rotary movement. 


Germany 

Prize for Club Globe-Trotter 
AACHEN—To that Rotarian who each year 
isits Rotary Clubs in the greatest number of 
ties and countries, a member of the Aachen 

Rotary Club This vear the 
vard has been made to Rotarian Max Erckens 


awards a= prize. 
ho not only has a record for attending the 
rvest number of meetings, but, in addition, 


i five-year record of pertect attendance. 


Italy 


Send Medical Student to Brussels 
VickENzA—The Rotary Club of Vicenza this 


past summer provided a prize for an outstand- 


medical student for the purpose of giving 
Nn an opportunity to study recent develop 
nts portrayed at the International Exhibition 


d in Brussels, Belgium. 


Argentina 
Give Prize to Architect 
} 


Rosarto—To the architect who produce s the 
Rotarians ot 


ist. artistic building each year, 


Rosario will award a prize. 


ood, Clothes to N eedy Scholars 
SANTIAGO DEL Estrro—Believing that better 
ults will be obtained through unitied action, 


Rotar\ Estero has or- 


Club of Santiago del 


Rotarians of Zurich, Switzerland— 
veteran ar travellers as are most Con- 
tinental business men — employed 
Europe's airlanes uniquely not long 
ago. Twelve of them (right) paid a 
“flying visit” to the Rotary Club of 
Stuttgart, Germany, and their pilot 
was Rotarian Walter Mittelholzer, 
Swiss airman, who, with officers of 
the clubs, addressed the assembly. 


mirror the varied activities 
Contributions are welcomed. 


gan daco n of il] CciVI i d cl it e or- 
ganizations 1 ted int ‘ ind teed- 
ing of need r i 


Belgium 


Hold Annual Hunt Dinne 
TIRLEMONT — Not 
iighboring tl fail te 


I 
Festival which the Tirlemont Rotary ( 


CAC h cal o 
Japan 


Tea Part) }O} lustralian Girls 


Tokyo—A group of Aust n girls, on a 


goodwi tour, were I t t 
Tokvo Rotarian nad 
tea part 
Hong Kong 
Tea Party Number Two 
HoxG Koxo—At Hong Kong tl 
tioned vroup ot girls, me tf the Young 





Vi 
Vi 


A taste of real Japanese hospitality— 
and of delicious sukiyak Was QIvEN 
visiting Australian girls recent 

the daughters of Tokyo Rotarians. 


Australia League, were given an { ty | 
Hong Kong Rotarians to become ac 

eading residents of the cit 

their famulies 3 Much 

given to the goodwill tip of the Aust } 
ouny ladies. 


France 


620 Dine on S.S. Normandie 


Le Haver The beautit 
salon of tl Normandie 
or a recent iter-cit leet } 
Club I H Six | 
Rot n om five countric i 


Brazil 


Leading the Blind 
Banta—Re 


efforts of the 


varkable succes 
Rotary Club of J 


ing the aid of local citizens in 


blind A Blind Institute has | t i 
1 centra tion which wi 
the nt blindn 
near blir } iw and clotl t | 
rehabiiit. aining. 
Portugal 
Keeping Up with Today 
Porto—Since bu protessior 
men are not always able to | n 
1 phas f techn ‘ | 
r t Rota ( 
nut Nh ¢ ) I : 
some on latest « 
tons in t d ot act ‘ 


Mexico 
Greet 900 Guests 

Montirre The Live Stock Fx 
in Mont ecent 


t ( Doan ortunity t } 
3 isting Rotarian M 

( t | uc ( 

' 


day to the examination and « I n 














1 scho hich } ted D th local 
Rot ( ew doctor has installed a set of 
I 1d ill th 1 ur ( es 


Colombia 
Kistablish Maternity Ward 


SeVILI Though it has had its charter but 
t the S Va Rot ( Dr 
cent ) inized a t hich nettec il thou 
I i he mstruchion of a laternit 
Varad u on nit 


Publish Guide for Tourists 


(GALI For the convenicns ol ito o th 


China 


Handicraft Contest Aids Santa 


SuavcHat—Shanghai Rotarian distributed 


more than 8,000 tovs to poor children a veatr 
» but this vear’s program called tor an even 
greater number To increa the number of 


Shanghat Rotarians — this ul 


held a needlework and general handwork com 


petition for children in connection with a Bet 
ter Ho ; Exhibition staged in late November 
Rules called tor a gitt of one worn or broken 
tov with each entry. So that children not in 


needlework might also compete, a 


poster competition with the same provisions for 


enti was also held 


Union of South Africa 


Save Historic, Recreational Sports 


JOHANNESBURG, —TRANS.—Plans tor marking 
pots within the city which wer 


sented to authorities by the Johannesburg Rotary 


Club have been adopted. Steps are now being 
taken to erve certain natural park areas 
within the cit boundart Members. ot 
the Bo Work Committ t the Johannesburg 


Rotary Club are planning a new youth hostel for 


t East Rand. 


. Mowch 





Southern Rhodesia 
lid Blind Masseur 


Butawayo—For more than a vear and a halt 
the Rotary Club of Bulawayo has been paying 
xpenses of training a blind man as a mas 
ir at the National Institute tor the Blind in 
London. Funds raised for this purpose exceeded 
£800 and it is anticipated that the amount will 
sufficient to establish the man in_ business 


kon his return from the National Institute. 


Hungary 
Health Check-Ups for Scholars 

Hop tezovasaRHELY—Periodic health exami- 
nations are provided for local school children by 
the Rotary Club of Hodmezovasarhely. Rotarian 
doctors instruct parents as to the proper Care ot 


ailing children. 


New Zealand 


Rotorua Is Host 

Rororui—Members of the Auckland Rotary 
Club arranged a Rotary Forum held at Ro- 
torua, recently, attended by 8&0 members from 
the Rotary Clubs of Auckland, Whangarei, 
Dannevirke. Napier, Hastings, Wellington, Gis- 
borne, Hamilton, and Rotorua. 


Scout Camp and Vacations 
AUCKLAND—A number of members of the 
Auckland Rotary Club have 


materials and labor for the improvement of a 


donated building 


local camp tor Boy Scouts. And, at a cost of 


over £200, Auckland Rotarians annually pro- 


vide seaside holidays for some 200 bovs and girls. 


Take Music to Jail 

New PrymoutH—A_ special Jail Committee 
appointed by the New Plymouth Rotary Club 
arranges for a monthly band concert and other 


entertainment for prisoners. 
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About $19,000 for crippled chil- 
dren has come from the tills of the 
fair sponsored yearly by the Ro- 
tary Club of Sherb: ooke, Ouebec, 
Canada, for the past five years. 


Inter-City Forum 
HamittoN—Members of the Rotary Club of 
Hamilton recently held a torum which was at- 


tended by Rotarians trom the Auckland and 


Rotorua clubs 


Australia 


Day Nursery . . . 300 Books 

NortH Sypnev—That Rotarians of North 
Svdnev are influential in the social welfare of 
their city is amply demonstrated by the quality 
and number of their civic contributions. Among 








The costumes of their forbears were 
worn by Rotarians and wives, Fair- 
field, lowa, at an all-nations party. 


them are: assistance to a day nursery for work- 
ing mothers: gifts of playground equipment in 
memory of deceased members; financial aid to a 
Young Citizen's Association: substantial dona- 


] 


tions to relict agencies: a gift of more than 300 


books to local institutions. 


Members Write Own Records 
IpswicH—To insure the best service on vari 
ous committees in the Ipswich Rotary Club, its 
directors keep a careful index of the individual 
members’ community interests outside the club. 
This information is then used as the basis for 


club committee selection. 


Books... Gardens . . . Beach Patrols 
WarrNaMBoo_—Families in an isolated com 
munity have been regularly supplied with books 
and magazines by members of the Warrnam- 
bool Rotary Club. Among other recent activi- 
ties of Warrnambool Rotarians have been pro- 


Although the Rotary Club of Sea 
Isle, New Jersey, has only 18 
members, it recently presented 
this trim, well-equipped Ford 


ambulance to the municipality. 
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Yep, she’s the Hill Billy band of the sal 
Winnipeg, Ont., Canada, Rotary Club ot 




















ding tools and wood for unemploved = car- 
ters, the planting of trees at a community 
ich, supervision of subsistence gardens tor the 


{ 


vwmployed, and the maintenance of a morning 
( piece 


ich patrol in cooperation with the local Toe 


Hl organization, 


England 
Impromptu Talks “Break Ice” se aE ee 
Guitprorp—Guildford Rotarians recently en- itl, in al Unite d States 


ed a novel fellowship program. Members at- 


va ] t { | 
e Gonavions rat mMawidual cil Is. 











Dinner for Another 


vded P . - r 4 
nded th Serene SApere s halt hour of he was given an opportunity to meet Rotarians 
nusement from the Entertainment Commit- ia Ninecals  Wistece “ad @uacel ee ee _— 
tee. Instead, one Rotarian was called upon to ares mn Rot 
t fenadahee, OE. 
vive an impromptu three-minute talk on the = Swzss Holiday for “Rotaryettes” ah ; 
ference of having a tooth out or a photo- A London Rotarian, Tom Smith, is directing by. La e Lee Mul 
| F l | < 1 ] ' } 
aph taken. In rapid succession, speakers os tenbintes:. ving: ia Seimesiaad this conte bon = ; en ye pee 
er sed s . “hy , 
re surprised with such questions as: “Does vita ch seek ded Guedes oh Baglk Me ae ee Maia cen 
the football season start too soon?”’; ES: at de- 
Be tarians the guest ot honor: mmed 
rable to have a radio in automobiles?”; ‘ i 
as : was a lighting arrang 
Should push evcles be taxed?"; “What do you Ci P 1 ; ? 
‘sti: Spee euae ee anada the « 
now about cake? ‘What do vou remember 
» ss = ae » 7 “7? = 
£ vour wedding day?”; “Is five per cent on an Box Office Money Buys Toys dali By! tht Ria Daas 
es 1 , 41/i Be. 6 ea i. ae /] Olt 
erdratt sufhicient? Meanwhile, the adamant AMHERSTBURG, ONT Sher anngal ie 
; ors ; ; ’ 
airman of the meeting torbade all speakers to Rotary theater benefit enabled Rotarians of 1PI I Men 
it down until their three minutes were up. Amherstburg to provide every poor child in depende 
ae the community with a Christmas t 1d other = ; 
. ) , . a 5 
Enelish Rotarians Go A’Visiting tt es 7” 
I A group of twelve English Rotarians during auvul t ndepene R ( 
the summer visited Rotary Clubs in the Nether Fair Nets $19.000 for Ci ipples An attorne former deb 
nds, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. In has « é the « 
: : ' SHERBROOKE, Qur.—In a community of but 
very one of the 13 cities visited, the group a R <j , 
} 2.500 persons, Rotarians of osherbrooke have in 00 at Section in 
viven a cordial welcome, and where no ' ' ' 1,200 at Sectional Meetings 
ive vears collected tl im of S190 with 
cular Rotary meetings were in process spe- : 
1] | | ;, which to cat on their w ( iz and FLot \ iS OF m 
ial | ons were arranged. ; , a : 
Pee oe crippled children. This amount has been raised inte! th a t 
} 1 1 ) } 
; F wy x hic rough a Rotary Fair which 1s_ held 4d 
Collect Winter Clothing chiefly through a Ri i ' en loca 
! eat annually. This three-day event is divided into the & R sd 
Warsart—For the 13th year, Rotarians have ; ; 
| tw separate section a rafile division, and Dec ie t vil 
rganized a drive for old clothes for the needy - ! ; is : 
= \ | the Fair proper. Printed books of tckets at 25 ida cities For the rem 
n which at least 85 per cent of the membership es } 
cents each, mad n lots ranging trom $2.50 tenth meeting 1s being a ) 


ive taken part. 





Shelter for Shelterless 
LeicesteR—Shelterless families with four or 
iore children of school age are being cared for 

the Rotary Club of Leicester. The Ministry 
of Labor assumes the cost of transporting tam- 
thes from the distressed area and the Rotary 

Club settles them in a home until they can 


flord one of their own. 





Travel Prize for Linguist 
NorwicH—A_ travel prize is awarded an- 
ually by the Norwich Rotary Club to the stu 


dent who proves most efficient in languages at a 








ocal evening school. This vear’s prize winner 


ected to spend his holiday in Belgium where 


1/1 Cam pbellford, Ontario, collected 
tinfoil wrappers for Rotarian Abra- 
ham Rappoport who bought gifts for 


poor children on returns from them. 

















Photo (upper) Dewald ower) Oxley 
First Hobby Show 

STAUNTON, VA Boys in this city had their 
first opportunity to exhibit their hobbies this vear 





in a show sponsored by the Staunton Rotary 
Club. Prize winner in the six-year-old class 
was a lad who had tashi ynned a sturdy wheel- 
barrow An unusual exhibit was a Rotary wheel 
fashioned entirely trom the match box tops of 
an inveterate collector 
Presents Life Saver to City 

Luptow, \ Through the Ludlow Rota 
Club, an inhalator. a most important life saving 
device in any cit has been presented to th 
town ata cost of S200 bv a local Rota 
The Class in Flagology Meets 

Strate Cortese, Pa —On the luncheon table 
of Rotary Club of State College, Pa., stands a 
vartially filled rack containing the flags of vari 
ous Nations \fter th vain luncheon course 
Harry Brown rises, pulls anoth lag ym oh 
pocket and sa H today’s puzzler, bo 
What flag is_ this Pausing a moment, he 
turns to Bill, asking him to identity it. 

“Greece.” replies Bi 

“Wrong.” savs” Harr “Ten cents—and 
now, Georg how about it 

“Brazil,” rep Geo who misses, and pays 
his fine 

So it goes until som ember gives the cor 


This boys camp on the shores of Lake Erie has been the joint project of the Y.M.C.A. 
Ontario, for about ten years. 


W ood stoc Rk 3 


Shakespeare 





Occasionally no one identifies the 


club’s student loan fund 


rect answer. 
flag properly and the 
is enriched by 39 ten cent pieces. 

salient facts about 
the flag in his hand, 
adds some Rotary 
faces it in the rack. This 
continued until the stand contains flags 
country in which Rotary 
Rotary Club reports, only 


Harry then gives a few 


the country symbolized 
pertinent information, and 
same procedure 
Ww ill be 
from ever\ Clubs ex- 
ist. Thus far, the 
one member has been caught with a “‘crib’’—a 


sheet torn from an atlas, found unopened in his 


pocket. His defense is that he was framed! 
800 Farm Boys See Movie 

Owosso, Micu.—‘‘It's the first movie I ever 
aw—" remarked one of the 800 country boys 


whom the Owosso Rotary Club invited to 

morning exhibition of the flm David Copper- 
field. Three hundred ot the boys who had no 
brought in and 


means of transportation were 


driven home by Owosso Rotarians 


James 
Wuitt N. Y.—At White Plains, Ro- 


tarians have for some time had a special Read- 


PLAINS, 


ing Committee which encourages study by Boy 


classical and = modern __ literature, 


and philosophy 
disclosed that 


Scouts of 


economics, history, Examina- 


tions given the boys last’ vear 


donation 1s 


The club’s 
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These youths (left) were sent to a 
music camp by Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, Rotarians. Below: 4-H club 
members and Rotarians of Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, after a home beau- 
tifying contest. The prize, one calf. 


all of them had read far beyond the minimum 


requirements of the merit badge. 


Halloween Antics Disappear 
Cat.—While nearby 
unpleasant 


CALEXICco, communities 


reported a number of Halloween 


pranks, the Calexico police blotter showed that 


evening to be the most uneventtul in the his- 


tory of the cit Calexico Rotarians, endeavor- 
ing to change the old conception of Halloween 
had provided a huge 
children. A 
bon-fire, athletic con 
allaved the fears 

merchants that 


for a rising generation, 
tor 1,200 


tin-can parade, a huge 


party Calexico school 
tests, and prizes for costumes 
of many owners and 


night. 


property 


Stenography for Handicapped 

ToLepbo, Outo—Graduates ot Toledo schools 
who have some physical handicap now have an 
opportunity to secure secretarial training in an 
Business Training School estab- 
Toledo Rotary Club in codpera- 


Salaries 


experimental 
lished by the 
tion with state and 
and other maintenance charges are paid by the 
city and state, while equipment is provided by 
the Rotary Club. Toledo Rotarians are also 
attempting to place graduates ot the 


federal bureaus. 


school in 


suitable positions. 


Rotate Inter-city Meetings 
Houtprecr, Nt saleoaeass in the 
adjoining portions of the &th and 1%th districts 
(Kansas and Nebraska) each year meet at some 
This year’s 


western 


city in one of these two districts. 

event, which was held at Holdrege 

record attendance of 284. 

Cash Gift Revives “Y” 
Newark, Oun1o—When Y. M. C. A. 

were halted last summer because sufficient funds 


brought a 


activities 
were not available for the repair ot the “Y” 
building, Dr. J. W. 
Newark Rotary Club, 
dollars needed to enlarge quarters to pro- 


Barker, a member of the 
contributed several thou- 
sand 
vide for an expanded program of activity during 
the fall and 


Welcome Chinese Students 
SEATTLE, Wasu.—Ninety Chinese 
who visited Seattle recently guests of 
the Rotary Club at a noon-day luncheon. Mem- 
made an effort to see that the 


winter season. 


students 
were the 


bers, individually, 


entire stay of these young men in their city was 
an enjovable one. 


and the Rotary Club of 


supplemented by many individual cash gifts. 
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100 Per Cent Attendance Record Men 


(1) Henry S. Norris, natural gas retailing, cello, Til., 12 yrs.: ne Saee 
Buffalo, N i 2 15 yrs.; (2) Lee B erstler, tion picture theater, Bess vrs.: | 
groceries wholesale. Henryetta, Okla.. 1 yrs.: l¢ gh A. Sloan, emplovment ervice suf ys? 

(3) James Edge-Partington, hardware retailing, f 14 vrs.*: (] Burt 

anaimo, B. C., Can... 15 FS. } re g ry Secretary, Minot, N. D.. 15 

sremt 1 1 nd | I i m Erlick, women’s clott 


ICh 


N.C... J yrs.; (8) W Lawton B 
ist. Key West, Fla 
Calkins, physiciar 
(10) R. T. Jagya 
Z., 10 yrs.; (11) Ed 
equipment retailing, ¢ } . , 
(12) Manton Oliver. NS] idsville, Buffalo, N. ¥ 1 rs.: 
m:€.,. ¥2 yrs. €13) y. Sut rei tate, Buckingham, printer, Gainesville, ’ 
Sessemer, Ala., 12 
(14) William T 


Is vre-< €D) ae 
suffalo, N. Y., 12 
rd. architect, Auckland. 





re, engineering, Monti * Deceased 

















A better hotel location could 
not be found for those who 
are visiting New York for 
business or pleasure. In the 
very center of the mid-town 
shopping district; the thea- 
tres within easy walking, 
with entrance to the Grand 
Central Station and the Sub- 
way system. And besides its 
ideal location, the Roosevelt 
is a pleasant and comfort- 
able place to live. The rate 


is $4 single and $6 double. 
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‘Social Credit? ... No 


| Continued from page 19} 


“It is quite possible to use the powers 
of creating credit in aid of a reduction 
of prices... [but] . there is not the 
the slightest reason why a subsidy in aid 
of prices should be collected through tax- 
ation; it can be provided by exactly the 
same methods by which we provide fresh 
money at the present time.” 

“Your method is to obviate the danger 
of a rise in prices by a counter figure 





}which you call a subsidy?” 
. I should 


“I do not call it a subsidy 
call it a rebate.” 





We thus have a clear-cut statement of 
Major Douglas’ project and its origin, in 
his own words. He thinks that, as pro- 
duction and business advance, too little 
purchasing power ts in the hands of con- 
| sumers, hence a need for lowering prices, 
and this reduction is accomplished by 

paying “rebates” out of government 
funds to producers—the same to be used 
in reducing the prices for their commodi- 
ties, thereby enabling the community to 
| buy more largely, hence to employ labor 
more widely, hence to secure a steady 
flow of goods from producer to consumer. 

The plan is very much like what we 

| have had in the United States under the 


New Deal, with some procedures slightly 
altered, even reversed. We here have con- 
| verted government bonds into deposits at 
banks, then have practically given these 
| deposits away, partly by doles, partly by 
overpaid or needless work—in every case 
upon the assumption that they would be 
spent in buying goods—helping business. 

More purchasing power without much 
regard to how such purchasing power is 
distributed—that has been our maxim. 
But, after all, whether we pay manufac- 
turers to cut their prices or whether we 





tax the “money” out of manufacturers, 
and others, with which to subsidize con- 


sumers who then buy manufactured prod- 
ucts, the situation is the same; it is a way 
of redistributing the means of the com- 
munity. In the last analysis, the question 
which remains in the inquirer’s mind is 
the one which the Macmillan Committee 
repeatedly asked, without getting an in- 
telligible answer: “Who pays for it?” 

This question is not easy to answer, 





and when one has read the testimony of 
Major Douglas before Parliamentary 
committees, he is still somewhat doubt- 
ful about the reply. To Major Douglas, 
/himself, economic analyses appear en- 
\tirely as problems in cost and price, and 
he views business depressions as crises in 
the dislocation of costs and prices. This 
would be easier to understand if one had 


a clear conception of his use of the terms 
“cost” and “price,” but that, unhappily, 
is lacking. Let us look for a moment, 
however, at one of his major problems— 
the relationship of crises or panics to 
money supply. 

Business depressions arise, according to 
Major Douglas, from a deficiency of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of consumers 

an old idea strongly urged by Profes- 
sor John A. Hobson, the English econo- 
mist who, however, would certainly never 
have endorsed many of the conclusions or 
“remedies” suggested by Major Douglas 
himself. The difficulty 
in the situation, ac- 


Photo: Blink & Stoller 


cording to the latter, is 
due to certain inherent 
defects in our present 
economic system, 
which have been oper- 
ative for at least 100 
years. As long as eco- 
nomic development 
proceeded at a fairly 





rapid pace, the defects 
did not become appar- 


H. Parker Willts 


ent. They became controlling only as 
economic systems have reached the “sat- 
uration point.” 

In his analysis, consumers have never 
had sufficient purchasing power by rea- 
son of the fact that only a part of the 
costs of production are distributed to 
them as income. The selling prices of 
goods, which rest on costs, always exceed 
consumers’ income. It is for this reason 
that capitalistic nations must fight for 
export markets in order to dispose of 
surplus commodities. 

What then are those defects in our pres- 
ent economic system which have brought 
about this deficiency in consumers’ in- 
come? Why is purchasing power in- 
sufficient relative to prices? Why are cer- 
tain manufacturing costs retained perma- 
nently in the production system and 
never get into the consumers’ system? 

To understand the Social Credit point 
of view on this point, reference must be 
made to the famous so-called “A+-B 
theory.” In this analysis: A=all pay- 
ments made to individuals on account of 
wages, salaries, and dividends. B=all 
other payments, including those made on 
account of raw materials, bank charges 
including interest charges and the repay- 
ment of bank loans, taxes, and dividends 
paid to holding companies. A represents 
the purchasing power placed in the hands 
of consumers. But prices, which he as- 
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sumes equivalent to costs of production, 
are equal to A+B. Therefore, there is a 
deficiency of purchasing power equal to 
the payments made under B. His rem- 
edy, in brief, is to put purchasing power 
in the hands of consumers equal in 
amount to this alleged deficiency. 

There is a fundamental error in this 
theorizing. Major Douglas apparently 
overlooks the fact that production is a 
continuous process. His exposition lays 
all emphasis on the last stage of the pro- 
duction process, immediately prior to the 
time that goods are sold the ultimate con- 
sumer. In a continuous production proc- 
ess, the cost of a suit of clothes, for ex- 
ample, represents payments made for the 
labor employed to dig the coal and iron 
required to make the machinery to man- 
ufacture the suit, payments made to the 
labor employed to produce and ship the 
wool to the manufacturing plant, etc. 

Payments are thus made all along the 
line to the producers of raw materials, to 
the manufacturer, to the wholesaler, and, 
finally, to the retailer. It is but an ac- 
counting truism that payments expended 
in the manufacturing of a suit appear in 
one of the stages of production as income 
to various groups. As long as production 
continues smoothly, this would be true. 
There is no “immobilization” of purchas- 
ing power unless a discontinuity of pro- 
duction takes place. But Major Douglas 
draws no distinction between a continu- 
ing system and one which is subject to 
cyclical fluctuations. 

Nor would bank charges immobilize 
purchasing power. The interest received 
by banks appears as income in the form 
of wages to bank employees, dividends 
to stockholders, etc. In asserting that the 
repayment of bank loans immobilizes 
purchasing power, he misses the impor 
tant theoretical point that the purpose of 
commercial bank credit is to finance the 
various stages of a production process and 
is retired only as the goods pass into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer. It is 
only as consumers purchase goods that 
commercial bank credit is retired. Hence, 
in the last analysis, the consumer himselt 
determines whether a particular loan is to 
be repaid. 

Of greater significance than the repay- 
ment of a particular commercial bank 
loan, are those fluctuations which occur in 
the whole body of bank credit, including 
security loans, real estate loans and in- 
vestments. In these are involved the cycli- 
cal problems of credit inflation and de- 
flation. So far as the authors are aware, 
Major Douglas has not devoted any at- 
tention to this particular problem. 

Further, the payment of taxes does not 
by itself immobilize purchasing power. 
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The taxes paid reappear as salaries to gov- 
ernment employees, interest on govern- 


ment obligations, etc. In the modern 
world, the payment of taxes may redirect 
purchasing power but the funds are never 
; immobilized.” 

There is the 
Major Douglas’ writings, that savings im 


Nothing is 


advantage to the modern econ- 


further implication in 


mobilize purchasing power. 
of greater 


omy than a body of savings, 


growing 
particularly if this be accompanied by a 
rate of interest. 


in the Employ 


decline 
ment is stimulated thereby in the build 
and durable 
Major Douglas’ 


alyses run in terms of a rigid cost price 


ing trades goods industries. 


\s stated before, 
analysis. For example, he would assume 
that, it a farmer paid $400 an acre for 
land in Iowa in 1920, the price of wheat 
must always be sufficiently high to cover 
interest and depreciation costs of the land. 
Would that it were! Here he has become 
old 


every student of economics that the price 


involved in the fallacy familiar to 


of wheat is high because the price of 


land is high. The truth of the matter is 
that the price of land is high only when 


the price of wheat is high. So it is with 
The price of an apartment 


No 


of construction 


real estate. 
house rises only if rents are rising. 
matter what the costs 
might have been, an apartment house 
would sell far below original cost if rents 
had fallen in the meanwhile. 

This review of costs and prices is ob- 
viously presented i in the aggregate or “in 
the large.” It is the same error that many 
economists have made in their analysis of 
“prices.” They speak of prices as if they 
were influenced by identically the same 
factors, ignoring the fact clearly demon- 
strated by recent statistical analyses that 
the behavior of prices is far different in 
different commodities and that within the 
same “phase” of the “business cycle” 
many commodities may be steadily rising, 
while others are steadily declining. 

he fact that the * 
is not a single phenomenon but that it 
involves cyclical fluctuations visible with 
regard to different groups of commodities 


business cycle” itself 


by no means parallel with one another, 
is now widely conceded; and, of course, 
the fact that it is so conceded renders 
largely inapplicable those types of discus- 


sion which speak of “savings,” fccsmnidl 
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and “income” as if they were homogen- 
eous economic quantities or phenomena. 
The error which is thus involved renders 
inappropriate not a few of the popular 
analyses that have been current within 
the past decade and to which various 
more or less well-known economists have 
set their names, only to withdraw them 
later as they recognized the necessity of 
abandoning the broad statements which 
they were first inclined to apply indis- 
criminately to all sorts of differing phe- 
nomena, 

Economically speaking, therefore, we 
must at best regard the Douglas analy- 
sis as hasty and inapplicable, its conclu- 
sions valid only within very limited con- 
ditions, while the remedies that are al- 
leged—the subsidies for permitting a re- 
duction of prices—would almost 
tainly make contusion more confounded 
through their lack of application to par- 





cer- 


ticular conditions. 

It was to be expected that the credit 
philosophy which embodies so much of 
the familiar ideas of past economic re- 
form and is so reminiscent of Co/n’s 
Financial School so popular 40 years ago, 
should also add the element of social 
prejudice by which that “school” was so 
definitely characterized. 

In economic societies as consti- 
tuted, Major Douglas declares that money 
income can never equal costs. This is 
due not only to those inherent defects 
discussed earlier but also to the misman- 
agement and manipulation of the money 
supply by what he terms a “hidden gov- 
ernment.” This 
consists of money dealers, who are able 
to effect corners in money and who are 
always deflationists. It is they who desire 
budgets to be balanced and loans to be 
repaid trom taxes. This leads, so he as- 
serts, to further deflation, widening the 
consumers’ income 


now 


“hidden government” 


difference between 
and prices. * 

The situation can only be remedied if 
sufficient credits are placed in the hands 
of the consumers, overcoming thus the 
mobilization of costs. This would be 
done by dipping into the reservoir of 
“community” funds or of Social Credit. 
His practical suggestions were worked 
out in detail in connection with a plan 
which he proposed for Scotland and 
which included the following points: 

1. A money valuation was to be placed on all 
of the capital assets of Scotland including the 
present commercialized value of the population. 
On the basis of the capital sum thus ascertained, 
a dividend at the rate of approximately one per 
cent per annum was to be paid to all but the 
wealthier groups. The annual dividend was 
estimated to come to $1,500.00 per family. 

2. Consumers buying from certain registered 
firms were to receive rebates from the Treasury 
of Scotland amounting to about 25 per cent of 
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H.G.WE 
Greatest 
Outline 


What Wells did for history with such amazing 
success in “The Outline of History” he has 


now done for the whole science of life! Here 
in one thrilling narrative is the dramatic 


epic of all living things 


-a whole library of 


knowledge on every form of life—revealing 
the mysteries of the hurnan body and human 
behavior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect 


life; reptiles and birds; plant life. 
everything you have always wanted to know 
about the origin and evolution of all the in- 
habitants of the universe. 
in collaboration with 
Huxley and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex life, the working 
of the body machine in man and in all other living things. 
of Life’’ is a work which no modern, well informed person can do without. 
Originally published in four volumes for $10.00, 
plete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you may have 
it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. ” 
the most sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at 
once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 


pictures H. G. Wells, 


How Our Food Becomes 
Blood 

Nervous Mechanism and the 
Brain 

Reproduction and Fertiliza- 


tion 

Grow:h and Development of 
the Embryo 

Childhood, Adolescence, 
Maturity 

Mammals 

Birds and Reptiles 

Fishes, Insects 

Vegetable Life 

The Smallest Living Things 

Evolution and Creation 

Sea Serpents and Living 
Dinosaurs 


“Missing Links’? in Evolu- 
ion 

Evidence of the Rocks 

Man’s Body 

How our Cells Multiply 

Mendel’s Law of Heredity 

Is Human Rejuvenation De- 
sirable? 

What Determines Sex? 

The Ages of Ancient Life 

The Plants of the Ancient 
World 


r 

The Reptilian Adventure 

D nosaurs 

Ways and Worlds of Life 

Life in the Sea 

Infections and Contagious 
Disease 


Here is 


In fascinating text and 
Julian S. 
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THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


j\-Ya THE SCIENCE 





OF LIFE 


EVERY READER OF THE FAMOUS “‘OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY’ HAS EAGERLY AWAITED THIS 
GREAT COMPANION WORK 
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the cost of the purchases made. Thus, if an 
automobile cdst a particular consumer $1,000, 
he would receive, upon presentation of his re- 
ceipt, $250 in the form of a credit to his bank 
The 


ducers but to consumers. 


were not to go to pro- 
In effect, the cost of 


account. rebates 


the car to the consumer is thus reduced to $750 
with the balance amounting to $250, represent- 
ing payment made by the Treasury 

According to this plan, consumers are 
thus to be placed in the possession of ad- 
ditional purchasing power through: (1) 
receipt of the national dividend, and (2) 
through rebates received on account of 
purchases made. Both are to be paid by 
the Treasury. In addition, the hours of 
employment in government offices were 
to be reduced to four per day and the 
wages ot labor to be reduced, inasmuch 
as part of their compensation would con- 
sist of the national dividend. 

Provisions were inserted which would 
force compliance on the part of individ- 
uals and firms. Real estate taxes were to 
be abolished and if further taxation were 
necessary, this was to consist of a flat 
non-graduated income tax or of an ad 
valorem tax on sales. Holding com- 
panies were to be abolished in order that 
dividends paid out would not become 
immobilized. Sales of real estate in the 
future could be made only to the govern- 
ment, which would have power “to re 
allot it to suitable applicants.” 

This is a strange scheme compounded 
of bits of undigested monetary and 
credit theory. The amorphous character 
of these theories has made them accept- 
able to persons of very divergent eco- 
nomic and political philosophies—which 
accounts for their large following. 

In essence, Major Douglas’ Plan is but 
inflation under another name. The dis- 
tribution of the national dividend and 
the granting of rebates to consumers 
wou'd surely lead to sharp price increases. 
The social creditors would reply that, if 
this were the case, payments on account 
of the national dividend could be reduced 
or eliminated. But if this were done, the 
boom would be checked, unemployment 
would ensue, and cyclical fluctuations 
would remain an unsolved problem. 

Since there is, as we have just noted, 
no “fund of social credit,” the Douglas 
Plan remains, like other schemes of like 
sort, merely a way of taking property 
from those who have it and have earned 
it, and giving it to those who want to 
consume it immediately without paying 
for it. There is no uniformity of human 
wants or purchases, and no way of divid- 
ing the bounties of the state in such a 
way as to do abstract justice. It is only 
the complex jargon of the new system 
that commends it more than any of its 
predecessors. Intrinsically the proposal 


has no economic merit. 
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1936 .......+ +. By Bert Leach 


Shrieking whistles 
Listen while their clamor te'ls 
That the earth about the sun 

Another giddy round has spun. 


clanging bells— 


y 


A year comes in—a year goes out; 
Again shall we, with cudgels stout 
And girt-up loins, belabor sin, 
ind futile end as we begin. 

Even a jingling coof like me 

May speak a word of prophecy oa 
A year is dawning that will show 
Another round of want and woe— 
A year of animated dust 

Yielding to gluttony and lust 

And bickering and petty strife 
ind all the trickeries of life; 
Scanning the headlines we shall read 
Of arson, murder, graft and greed. 
Yet in the circumscribing dark 


Of burn Ng soul, of intellect, 

Of man not groveliing Dut erect. 
Some Constable we erst have scorned 
May SAOW us Oeaduly UuNnadornea, 
Some Wh ftman we unheeading pass 
May pen anothe Leaves ot Grass; 


Some Leeuwenhoek may open eyes 
not surmise 


Huss 


May forfeit life for love of us. 


To mMondeis We ado 


f P 4 » 
Jind some ] Csaulus b “uno 


Blow the whistle—ring 
Louder let the clamor swell; 
The year ts coming. 
We knou 
- 

Blou 
{nd ring 
That the speeding year 


Not without 


what pettiness it brings. 
i } } 7 

the whistles tug the rope 

the beils we can but hope 

may be 


noovilily. 


Social Credit?.... Wes 


| Continued from page 18 | 


it is supposed to do. 

Economic — produc- 
tion is interlocked with 
the distribution of 
money through the 
agency of wages, sal- 
ary, and dividend. The 
existing financial sys- 
tem stands or falls by 
the perfectly simple 
proposition that the 


Phe 


Aeme 


every C. H. Douglas 


production of 
article distributes 

enough money to the general public to 
buy that article. The orthodox economist 
says it does, the social engineer says it 
does not. The Socialist complaint against 
so-called Capitalism is that money has 
been distributed inequitably, that is to 
say, that some people, the Capitalists, get 
too much, and some, the Workers, get 
too little. Thus the Socialist is perma- 
nently sworn to a “soak-the-rich” policy. 

It is a primary tenet of Social Credit 
theory that, though this unequitable dis- 
tribution may exist, it is a secondary con- 
sideration to the fact that not enough 
money is distributed to buy the goods 
that are for sale, and that in consequence 
redistribution is not an economic remedy, 
whilst being a political irritant. 

The first point which may raise in our 
minds a legitimate doubt as to whether 
the orthodox economist is quite right in 
regard to this matter, is that the business 
of making money and the business of 
making goods or growing food have no 
ascertainable relation to each other. Of 
course, the manufacturer, the trader, or 





even the farmer, sometimes talks about 


“making 


money. 


money. ‘They never make 


They merely scramble tor the 


money which is provided for them in 


varying quantities and under varying 


conditions by the bankers, with or with 
out the assistance of the State. 

It is a little difficult to pin the banker 
his own his 


down as to conception ol 


position in the community. It he is a 
cused of providing an unsuitable amount 
of money, and thus causing business de 
degree, frantic 


pressions OF, to a less 


booms, he retorts that he is merely a 
business man and knows nothing about 
economics, a claim which he can genet 
ally substantiate. If, on the other hand, 
he is accused of missing a business op 
portunity which he does not wish to pur 
sue, he is a little apt to retire behind a 
high moral obligation to the communits 
The point on which he is quite firm is 


that the initiative of decreasing or in 


creasing the amount of money in circula 
and that if 


tion is his prerogative, pro 


duction or consumption are out of step 


with it, that is just too bad. 
Now the fact that the banker can in 
crease or decrease the amount of money 


in circulation, with results which though 


they may be satisfactory to himself are 
somewhat tragic to the community, has 
tended to obscure the fact that we have 
no record anywhere of a satisfactory dis 
tribution of consumable goods to the ex- 
tent that they can be produced, except 
in a time of expanding capital produc- 
tion. To put the matter in its shortest 
possible form, we have no evidence that 


in modern times the price system is self- 
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liquidating, and every evidence to show 
that it is not. 

The theory of this proposition is some- 
what complex and highly controversial, 
but the inductive proots of it are endless. 
One of the more obvious is contained 


in the constant rise of debt, stated by the 


technocracy group to be at the rate of 
the fourth power of Time, one hundred 
years being taken as a unit. 

Another equally conclusive indication 
of the immense excess of price values 
over purchasing power may be derived 
from examining the assessments for 
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death duties in Great Britain and else- 
where, in which it will invariably be 
found that an estate alleged to be worth, 
let us say, $100,000 and taxed in money 
upon that sum, consists only to the extent 
of two or three per cent in purchasing 
power, the remainder of the estate being 
assets of one kind or another which have 
price values attached to them, and re- 
quire purchasing power to buy them. It 
is significant that in England eight years 
are allowed in which to pay Death 
Duties. It should be noticed that this 
confusion between assets having a price 
value placed upon them and purchasing 
power which is required to meet those 
price values (as if these, instead of being 
opposite in nature, were similar) is one 
of the commonest sources of confusion in 
discussions of the money problem. 


Now just as a man is taxed upon his 
assets and has to pay the tax in money 
which is purchasing power, although 
those assets do not grow money, just so 
do the price values of industrial assets 
enter into the price of the goods which 
are sold. And the first objective of Social 
Credit is to provide sufficient money to 
meet these charges which occur in ulti- 
mate products as the result of the exist- 
ence of industrial assets. One of the 
methods by which it is proposed to do 
this is to take the charge for industrial 
assets out of prices and pay it direct to 
the owner of the assets. Instead of tax- 
ing him in money for the possession of 
industrial assets we should, on behalf of 
the consumer, pay him for the use of 
them. That is not essential to the theory, 
but it is a quite possible way of dealing 
with the situation. The real beneficiary, 
it should be noted, is the consumer who 
gets lower prices. 

While a scientific regulation of the 
price level, so that goods can be taken 
off the market by the available purchas- 
ing power as fast as they are produced, 
is an essential component of a scientific 
money system, it does not deal with the 
second aspect of the problem, which fun- 
damentally is related to the change over 
from manual production to power pro- 
duction. Probably over 80 per cent of 
the total number of issues of purchasing 
power distributed in our existing finan- 
cial system, is distributed through the 
agency of wages and salaries, and it is 
obvious that this assumes that 80 per 
cent, at least, of the population will be 
maintained on a wage or salary basis. 

But there is no ground for the com- 
mon assumption that such a percentage 
can or will be maintained in normal 
times, and every ground for assuming 
that it will decrease continuously. 


On the other hand, the dividend :sys- 
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tem is independent of employment, and 
depends fundamentally, only on produc- 
tion. If we can arrange that while the 
wage and salary pay roll becomes con- 
tinually less, the dividend pay roll be- 
comes continuously greater and more 
widely distributed, we have dealt with 
the second half of this problem. 

There are two ways ot looking at these 
aspects of the matter. The first is moral 
or ethical, and is probably the less im- 
portant, since we are less sure of our 
ground. Due very largely to a mistaken 
and mischievous Puritanism, there is a 
widespread idea that no one should ob- 
tain a living without working for it, and 
it is noticeable that those who do, in 
fact, obtain a very handsome living with- 
out working for it, are most vigorous 
in their determination that there shall 
be but the minimum extension of the 
principle. 

The moral or ethical justification tor 
a National Dividend, however, rests on 
the same basis (a sound basis) on which 
those fortunate persons who do obtain a 
living without working for it, ground 
their claim, that is to say, on the pos- 
session of property. The property that 
is common to the individuals who make 
up a nation is that which has its origin 
association of individuals to a 
It is partly tangible, but 


in the 
common end. 
is to a great degree intangible, in the 
forms of scientific knowledge, character, 


and habits. 


Te extent to which this national heri- 
tage can be made to pay a dividend 
in money to the general population from 
whom it arises, merely depends on the 
simple proposition that the money, if 
spent, shall be effective in acquiring 
goods without raising prices. To raise 
prices would reduce the purchasing 
power, not only of the fresh money, but 
of that which preceded it. If this pro- 
vision can be met, that is to say, if there 
is undrawn-upon productive capacity, 
coupled with control of the general price 
level, then the mechanism of a National 
Dividend becomes fairly simple. 

In its simplest form, it is the issue of 
bunds to the general population, similar 
in character to those which are issued to 
them in return for bank-created money 
during a period of national emergency, 
such as war. The exact conditions under 
which the bonds are issued is not an 
economic but rather a political problem. 
Many factors enter into it, and it will, 
in all probability, be solved in various 
ways as the differing psychologies of 
peoples and their government may direct. 
In combination with the regulation of 


the price level, it affords a completely 
flexible method of insuring that: what is 
physically possible is financially possible. 
Its inauguration in a modern industrial 
State means the disappearance of poverty 


f the word, from the 


in the old sense ¢ 
population of that State. 


Tu monopoly of credit at present held 
by financial interests, that is to say, bank 
ing institutions and their affiliations, is 
obviously so valuable that it would be too 
optimistic to suppose that it will be re 
The 


primary weapon used in this war is mis 


linquished without a_ struggle. 


+ 


| socialization of 


representation. The 
credit, so far from being an attack upon 
private property, is probably the onl: 


} 
: : 
method by which private property can 


once again become reasonably secure. 
It is the alternative to ever increasing 


taxation. It 1s a method by which every 


one may become richer without anyone 
becoming poorer. It is, so far as I am 


aware, the only method by which the 


pernicious doctrine of “a favorable bat! 
ance of trade” can be exploded. In con 
sequence, it is the primary requisite to 


the removal of the fundamental causes 


of war. You are, however, unlikely to 
arrive at any conclusions ef this character 
by reading criticisms of the theory which 
originate from orthodox financial circles. 

In spite of the difficulty of obtaining 
a wide public presentation of the theory, 
been 


however, the which has 


progress 
made by it, more particularly in the past 
two or three years, is remarkable. There 


is no portion of the English-speaking 
world in which it is not discussed, or in 


which, spontaneously, bodies for its prop 


agation and realization have not been 
formed. The Canadian Province of 


Alberta has the honor of having elected 
on August 22nd, the first Sociai Credit 
Government, but I shall be surprised if 
it retains this isolated position for long. 
New Zealand, Australia 
ticular, Tasmania), South Africa, are all 


(and, in pat 


moving rapidly in this direction, mor 
Whilst in 


meas 


or less in the order named. 
the United States other remedial 
ures have engaged public attention, 
steady education upon the’ subject has 
been proceeding. 

So far as anything is certain in this 


dominance of credit, 


world, banking 


commerce, and industry is certainly 
doomed, together with poverty amidst 
plenty, economic war, and conseq ue nt 
military war. The scientific use of Social 
Credit will be its successor, and, in con 
sequence, poverty and war will become 
equally anachronistic. 
(All Rights Reserved by Author) 
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Sarajevo—Mustafa’s Home Town ated by 


[Continued from page 36] 


Bolshevik. Austria broke up. Italy became 
Fascist. Germany has Hitler; Turkey, 
Kemal Pasha. 


and Yugoslavia came into existence. And 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
so on. But Sarajevo, up here on this 
plateau surrounded by hills and moun- 
tains on all sides (although we have a 
great many new buildings, as you see, 
remains essentially as it was in 1914. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I was born 
in Sarajevo, and I love a great many 
things about the town. You have no idea 
how beautiful, how romantic it looks, 
with its numerous minarets, from any of 
these mountains around it; you must go 
up and see. Begova Djamia here”—which 
(built in the fifteenth century by Ghazi 
Huzrev-beg) we were passing at the 
moment—‘is one of the most beautiful 
mosques in the world. We have other 
things here which can be described only 
in superlatives. . .. But off and on I have 
an unhappy feeling about it, which prob- 
ably comes from the fact that I am 
young.” 

He smiled, then his face turned serious 
again. “My father, you see, sent me to an 
English school on Malta, then to Con- 
stantinople, where I also studied English 
and learned some French and German. 
Lately, running my father’s business, I 
have made some friends for myself from 
among the foreign tourists, especially the 
English and Americans, who come to the 
store. They send me books and maga- 
zines, and, reading them and _ seeing 
American films that are shown here every 
once in a while, I feel that we are terribly 
far away from the rest of the world, the 
culture, civilization, 


vital processes of 


progress. . . . Here we are.” 

We entered a low-eaved, lopsided little 
building on a corner near the Begova 
Djamia, in the center of the Bazaar sec- 
tion. Over the door was the sign 
“Uzeir Agha Hasanovitch, Oriental An- 
tiques.” 

The store, a small, low-ceilinged place, 
was full of Near Eastern junk: old silver 
and copper goblets, vases, trays, pitchers 
of exquisite shapes with Arabic inscrip- 
tions from the Koran; bejewelled guns, 
hanjars, yataghans, and _ poniards; bro- 
cades, drapes, rugs, and garments with 
rare embroideries dating back to the 
Tenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 

It was winter, and a handsome boy of 
twelve or thereabouts, also with a little 
fez on the side of his head, was putting 
wood into a round-bellied iron stove as 
we entered. “My brother Sahib,” said 
Mustafa, then told him to go to a near- 
by kafana and fetch us coffee. I pro- 


Nic sl 4 ] \ 
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town or in the mountains. es tezzes he ( 
We wandered for hours through the under a ss There 
labyrinthine streets, the great tcharshia, display great collections of | 
or Bazaar section, full of tiny sh ps oper- mufis, and mittes 
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women in the villages, containing all the der in little coffee-mills manufactured in 





colors of the rainbow. Other sheds are special shops. 


— 
G ri f f en h a g en veritable museums of every kind of The great tcharshia, like the more or 
& A ssoc i a t es primitive tool and implement since the less occidental sections of the town, 


days of the Prophet. abounds with coffee-houses serving only 


25 years’ experience as There is an entire district of coffee coffee at one or two dinars a cup the size 
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Head office: LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Moccha, Java, and Hodeida beans are making things to bother about selling 
Chicago roasted and ground into the finest pow- them. They need little. Some of them 
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years; then the garment is cut up and 
used for patches. In winter, their busi- 


ness-sheds are as wide-open as in sum- 
mer. A few of them have a pot of live 
charcoal near them to keep them warm, 
while others hardly even bother to but- 
ton their waistcoats or shirts . 

Many of them have been doing busi- 


ness in the same shed for thirty or forty 


years. Their forebears had been in the 
same trades on the same spots. Mustafa 
took us to a primitive barbershop that 
has been run by the same family for 230 
years. He showed us an apothecary-shop 
owned and run by an old Jew with a 
far-away look} selling the same sort of 
herbs and strange powders, concoctions, 
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and leeches that his forebears sold five 
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According to Mustafa, these men, 
Jews and Moslems alike, are all extremely 
honest. Honesty is not a mere policy with 


Mh 


them; it is in their blood. They trust one 








another and everybody else. When the 
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Stair-climbing dangers and discomforts 


muezzin calls to prayer, the Moslems pull 
their legs from under themselves and, 
without so much as thinking to board 
and bolt up their shops, hurry off to the 
nearest mosque. “They believe,” said 
Mustafa, “that while they pray to Allah, 
are now removed; every floor becomes 
available without taxing the strength of 
those W ho 
for physical 
reasons 
find that 
stairs are a 
hardship. 


Allah protects their interests — and it 
seems to be true.” Despite the wide- 





spread poverty,ethere is almost no thiev- 
ing or other crime in Sarajevo. 

Equally interesting are the people jam- 
ming the streets and alleyways, especially 
on market-days. First one notices the 
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| Next one notices the enormous Bosnian 
mountaineer-peasants from the vicinity 
of Sarajevo who come in to sell their 
products and make their simple pur- 
chases. Six-feet-six, thin and rawboned, 
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with colossal fleshless hands and faces, 
they walk with the peculiar strides 
of mountain men. Nearly all of them, 
Christian and Moslems, wear homespun 
clothes, crude boatlike sandals, and fezzes 
or turbans. Their breeches have enormous 
baggy seats, which often reach below 
their knees . 

One night, Mustafa took us to the 
Anglo-American Club, whose chief pur 
pose is the study of English and the 
procurement of books from England and 
\merica. Some fifty persons were packed 
in two small rooms: young Moslems of 
Mustafa’s age, Orthodox Serbs, men and 
women, a half-dozen Jews, two or three 
Catholics: business people, government 
clerks, journalists, teachers, and students 

all avidly, quiveringly interested in the 
world beyond the Sarajevo mountains— 
in American literature, art, films, music; 
social, racial, religious, and sex problems; 
racketeering, labor, and politics—and in 
Stella and me personally. 

The party lasted all night. By the end 
of it Stella and I were exhausted from 
answering their questions. When Mus- 
tafa succeeded in getting us back to the 
hotel, the muezzin was calling again his 
morning summons to prayer trom the 
minaret of the nearby mosque. 

On another night Mustafa took us to a 
performance, in the state-operated the- 
atre, of a Bosnian tragedy, Hasanaginica 
(“The Wife of Hasan Agha”), based on 
an old folk-poem dealing with the fate of 


a Moslem woman whom, due to a mis- 
understanding, her husband divorces by 
the simple procedure of ordering her out 
of the house. It is one of the most inter- 
esting and moving pieces of Bosnian 
literature 

But to us, the performance, given in 
Serbian, was no more interesting than 
the audience, which consisted largely of 
well-to-do orthodox Moslems and_ the 
younger generation of heretics. There 
were orthodox Moslem women who 
lifted their veils when the curtain went 
up, and by glancing about during the 
acts one could see some pretty and even 
beautiful faces. Simultaneously with the 
drop of the curtain they put down their 
veils again. 

During the intermissions, which are 
long, it is the custom to go to the kafana 
in the theatre lobby and drink coffee and 
smoke. There Mustafa introduced us to a 
few more of his young Moslem friends 
and acquaintances. Some of the boys, he 
told us, were even more “modern” than 
he was; they no longer wore the fez. We 
met also two or three modern Moslem 
girls, one exceedingly beauteous, who 
refused to wear the veil and sported the 
latest Parisian fashion in clothes. . . 

The last night of our stay in Sarajevo, 
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Mustafa invited us, in his father’s name, 
to his home, which was a rambling, 
walled-in house, several hundred years 
old and built around a large cobbled 
courtyard. 

In his stoc kinged feet (for Moslems go 
shoeless in their homes), Uzeir Agha, a 
solid, middle-aged man, ultra-conserva- 
tive, wearing the old fashioned Moslem 
garb, greeted us formally, perhaps with 
the same words and manner his fore 
bears had used centuries ago when vis 
itors came. He ushered us into a large 
sitting-room. This was the only room I 


saw in the house. Its furnishings were 


essentially the same as when the house 
had been built; simple and tasteful, beau- 
tiful in an Oriental way, with rugs cov- 
ering every inch of the floor as well as the 
ottomans along the walls. On one of the 
walls was a collection of ancient Bosnian 
firearms; on another, an exquisite old 
Damascan rug. 

Hospitality in a Saravejo Moslem home, 
even in families of pure Slavic blood, is 
not the spontaneous, almost orgiastic 
business that it is in Christian homes tn 
Yugoslavia, but extremely formal and 
restrained. One sits and utters more or 
less stereotyped remarks. The youngest 
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Conératulations 


| Ir is a real pleasure for us 
to extend congratulations 
and best wishes to “The 
Rotarian” Magazine on its 
25th Anniversary. It is our 
sincere wish that the next 
twenty-five years will bring 
that publication as much 
and even more success than 
it has enjoyed during the 


last quarter of a century. 
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sons of the family stand one in each 
corner and come soundlessly to take one’s 
empty coffee-cup or water-glass and re- 
turn it filled, or light one’s cigarette. 

Mustafa took Stella upstairs to the 
women’s quarters to visit his mother, 
and so while I spoke with Uzeir Agha 
about things in America and my impres- 
sions of Yugoslavia, she conversed with 
the women, Mustafa acting as interpre- 
ter. As she told me afterward, they re- 
ceived her in a similar room to the one 
downstairs, somewhat less formally than 
Uzeir Agha had received us below. They 
looked at her a long time. 

Mustafa’s mother, a large woman in 
enormous red silk pantaloons, huge 
braids hanging down her back and many 
jewels on her fingers, wrists, and throat, 
greeted her. “How long have you been 
away from your mother?” Stella told 
her. Then they began to question her 
about how American women did their 
housework, and when she told them 
about vacuum-cleaners and electric re- 
frigerators, they shook their heads in 
restrained wonderment—what did Amer- 
ican women do with their time? 

Mustafa’s grandmother remarked, “You 
have a nice complexion; how do you pre- 
pare your face creams?” Stella laughed, 
“T buy them in a store.” Whereupon they 
showed her the concoctions, all home- 
made according to ancient Oriental for- 
mulae, with which they kept their skins 
smooth and soft. 

When Uzeir Agha came upstairs for a 
minute, all the women in the room ex- 
cept Stella rose and stood till he told them 
to sit down. They rose again when he 
started to leave. 

Neither Stella nor I were exactly com- 
fortable; the restless, free, dynamic West 
was too strong in us; so we did not stay 
long. Our parting was as formal as our 
arrival. 

Mustafa saw*us back to our hotel in 
the modern section of the town. We 
walked silent a good part of the way. We 
vere leaving Sarajevo early the next 
morning. Mustafa had said several times 
the past few days how much he hated to 
see us go. He was blue. Since I was a 
native of Yugoslavia, we were for him a 
more vital contact with the New World, 
the large world beyond the horizon, than 
most visitors to Sarajevo. I tried to make 
light of our parting, but was awkward 
about it. 

“Oh, you’re just young, Mustafa,” I 
laughed. “You've hinted yourself that 
youth was your chief difficulty. When 
you get older, you'll probably settle down 
and not only continue wearing the fez, 
but put on breeches with baggy seats, go 
to the mosque three times every day, and 
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marry a nice Moslem girl whom youl 
require to wear a veil.” 

Mustafa smiled. “I don’t think so. ... 
Of course, | am young and it is hard to 
sit in an antique ‘shop in Sarajevo. But 
youth is not my main trouble. I love my 
family very much, especially my father, 
who is a fine man. Our family ties are 
very strong and beautiful, part of our 
social-religious system. If I went to Amer- 
ica or England, as I want to go, and if I 
threw off all my background (assuming 


I could), it would kill my father. 


He loves me and is unhappy about me 


that 
even now, although my heterodoxy 1s 
comparatively mild.” 


“All day I 


1 
have rehearsed nice things I wanted to 


In the hotel lobby he said, 


say to you when we parted tonight; now 
it seems anything I might say would be 
. . Please think of me 
you're back home.” 
Stella’s hand, then shook 
mine. We parted. 


rather inadequate. . 
a little when 


He kissed 
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Lewis Carroll in “Through the Looking Glass.” 
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Come Right When Things Go Wrong cloud our vision and utterly ruin our 


chances for success. Our very salvation 



































[Continued from page 17] depends upon our ability to go right 
when things go wrong. 
Take for instance the hypothetical case through suffering or understanding, will There is nothing mysterious about the 
of Sam Jones. When things are not going have to awaken to the realization that’ manner in which this matter should be 
so well financially, it is very easy for him _ self-pity, indignation, envy, jealousy, and —_ handled. Each individual should get out ; 
to have a quarrel with his wife over _ the like, will do nothing but choke our a pad and pencil and make up a list of 
money matters. The “rowing,” however, engines and cause us to sputter along on thoughts and emotions whose only power 3 
is very harmful to both of them, and Sam _ the road of life. is to impede progress. The list will in- : 
Jones as well as you and IT will have to When business deals fall through, there — clude such things as jealousy, envy, in- 
learn that there is no profit, energy, or is enough chagrin, disappointment, dis- jured feelings, anger, disappointment, 
power 1n quarrelling and fault-finding couragement, and resentment lying in dissipation, fear, worry, and hopelessness. % 
When things go wrong at the office, wait for identification under the name of | When the list is made up, each person 
Sam Jones and everyone else, sichee Sam Jones and all the rest of us to be- should school himself to absolutely avoid 
a _ the use, indulgence or practice of these 
destructive elements when things go 
wrong. In times of trouble, we dig our- 
ROTARY | NTER NATI O NAL selves only still further into the mire by 
allowing such profitless tendencies to rule 
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Whither Voluntary Codes? 


[Continued from page 26] 


I put the greatest emphasis on this, 
because I dare not pretend that I or any 
man can look ahead and see with clear- 
ness where the beginnings of such a pol- 
icy will lead. Long experience with trade 
groups has taught me that it is these price 
and production controls which many 
trade groups are most interested in. All 
of us have a way of rationalizing about 
our objectives, and, unconsciously, dress- 
ing up selfish aims in very pretty social 
phrases. 

Therefore, while many business groups 
talk about “fair” what 
they have in mind chiefly is price and 
And such practices 


trade practices, 


production control. 
may be far from fair to the consuming 
public whose rights are paramount in the 
end—for the consumers are nothing more 
nor less than the citizens of the whole 
society under another aspect. Thus, re- 
cently, when one code was submitted to 
the Federal Trade Commission it con- 
tained but six rules. Four of these rules 
were disallowed by the commission be- 
cause they were indirect methods of fix- 
ing prices and limiting production. 
Now if trade associations make a be- 
ginning in this field, it will be, of course, 
in a small way, timorously at first. But 
they will have put their feet upon a new 
path in administration. They will have 
taken over sovereign legislative functions. 
Sut having taken this step no one can 
suppose that they will not presently be 
called upon to take a second. Now then 
is the time to pause and measure, if we 
can, where the journey will end. It is 
certain that first price controls will prove 
feeble and ineffectual. The trade asso- 
ciation will want more power. 
Furthermore, price and production 
control and investment control will con- 
tinue ineffectual if the machinery of com- 
pliance is not added to the powers of the 
associations. They will then demand 
that power, as, for instance, the garment 
code did with eminent success. But hav- 
ing gotten that, is it not inevitable that 
labor will demand the right to be repre- 
sented in the councils of any system 
which sets up to govern the industries in 
which it has so large a stake? Will labor 
not demand representation on the codes? 
And meantime, will not the trade associa- 
tions begin to insist that labor shall cease 
to continue as an irresponsible group; 
that labor unions shall be organized un- 
der government auspices and sanctions 
just as the trade associations are? 
Labor, while clamoring for a place in 
the councils of the trade, may be counted 
on to resist government-sponsored unions. 


Will not the next st: ge, then, be a bitter 
struggle which can end in but two ways 


¢ 


: | | ry . ‘ 
either the victory ot labor and the dis 


f ¢] ] | , 
uption of the coaes or the victory of the 


employers and the creation of public 


unions. 
Next, have we no right to suppose that 
, 

when we have trade associations and 

unions thus united in the government ol 


their separate industries, that clashes be- 


tween industries will not quickly de- 
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Before You Decide 


Upon Branch House Location 
SEE what MIDLAND offers 
In the Center of Chicago 





A logical Chicago location—conveni 
ent to all sections of the city but out- 
side of the congested loop district— 
In every direction are located Chi- 
cago’s great industrial plants, whole- 
salers and retailers—Excellent trans- 
portation and no parking restrictions. 


Complete Public Warehouse Service 
by a trained = organization fully 
equipped to handle merchandise 
rapidly and economically. 


Economical Office and Branch 
Warehouse Space for rent. 


Chicago Junction In and Outbound 
Union Freight Station—direct con- 
nections with thirty-eight railroads, no 
trap car, tunnel or cartage service or 
charges on in or outbound LCL ship- 
ments. Complete trucking service. 


Let us Quote on Your Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & 
TRANSFER COMPANY 
1500 South Western Avenue 

CHICAGO 














Nunny 


Sr. PETERSBURG 


INVITES YOU! 





Pick up and pack up--leave cold and 
care behind —escape from old man 
Winter and head south for sunny St. 
Petersburg. The sun is shining, the 
birds are singing, thousands of happy 
folks are out-of-doors playing under 
blue skies and enjoying life. Come 
and join them. St. Petersburg and its 
Rotary Club invite you. For booklet 
write J.S. Deaderick, Sec’y, Chamber 
of Commerce 


> 


= 


e FLORIDA 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 





islating for the economic, state and an- 
other—the legislature—making laws for 
the political state, clashes between the 
two will be unavoidable. 

Furthermore, the appalling task of se- 
curing compliance with the multitude of 
regulations which will be brought into 
being will require an authority which 
cannot possibly be less autocratic than 
that of a dictator. A dictator, too, will 
be essential to composing the differences 
between the legislature and the code au- 
Little by little 
we will drift into the establishment of a 


thorities and federations. 


corporative state. This will be, of course, 
a revolution—a complete departure from 
the traditional American technique. 
Some there are, I know, who assert that 
this is a better system. The great point 
is that we should be sure about that. We 
should know precisely what we are do- 
ing when we take the first steps. We 


should understand where we are going 
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and should not take the steps unless we 
definitely want to go in that direction. 

It is for this reason that I welcome the 
Opportunity to utter a solemn warning 
against taking these first steps. I urge 
industry to set its face against the code 
movement the moment that movement 
invades the domain of price and produc- 
tion control. Let the code be limited 
severely to the creation of intelligence 
units for exploring the problems of 
science, economics, accounting, manage- 
ment, and trade data; to formulating 
rules of conduct to govern the behavior 
of members, to advancing the ethical 
concepts of those in industry and putting 
emphasis upon the functional factors in 
enterprise; to restraining the reckless ad- 
venturer, the unscrupulous promoter, the 
ruthless wage cutter, the label thief, the 
process raider, the unconscionable sales- 
man, the commercial briber. 

This is a big enough order for any 
business in this troubled world. 


Fallacies Nobody Questions 


| Continued from page 22| 


compelled to be jolly and agreeable, a 
good mixer, something of a_ politician. 
He must constantly keep increasing his 
circle of acquaintance because he gets the 
same customer but once. 

Popular opinion assumes that if a man 
is a bore, a pest, a common nuisance, he 
will not thrive or prosper. Yet it we re- 
call the men we knew in school or col- 
lege who were outstanding pests, we will 
probably find that these men are getting 
along rather comfortably. They forge 
ahead because of self-assertiveness. They 
“horn in” where a more agreeable person 
might wait to be invited. 

“What the public likes,” the theatrical 
manager told the young playwright, “is 
novelty. The fact is—but it doesn’t mat- 
ter about the rest,” he said. He had been 
producing plays for many years and 
hadn’t even discovered that the public 
hates novelty. The plot most likely to 
succeed even today is the oldest in the 
world, dating back into ancient folklore 
—Cinderella, the story of an oppressed 
boy or girl, ragged and stepped upon in 
the first act, but in costly evening dress, 
wealthy and triumphant, before eleven 
o'clock. Many a theatrical man has sunk 
a fortune in something new and then 
retrieved his losses by a hastily prepared 
piece on the Cinderella theme. The pub- 
lic likes old friends but is suspicious of 
strangers. 

When we hear a play described as en- 
tirely new in subject or form, we shake 


| our heads, most of us, and stay away 


until we have read a favorable review 


of it or talked to somebody who has seen 
it. Not until others have broken it in for 
us, until it has ceased to be so much of a 
novelty, do we begin to feel an interest 
in it. 

We often hear a person exclaim as he 
throws down a newspaper: “There’s no 
news in the paper.” 

The truth is that he has found too 
much news and not enough old stuff that 
he knew already. People are seldom so 
much interested in real news as in hear- 
ing about something with which they 
are already familiar. It is the man who 
attended the baseball game and remem- 
bers every play who is most eager to see 
the newspaper account of it, and he turns 
to the sporting page for that game be- 
fore he reads*anything else. Likewise, 
those who have witnessed a new play, 
and know all about it, are more anxious 
to read the theatrical reviews the next 
morning than those who have not yet 
seen the play. 

At dinner recently, I sat next to a sin- 
gle woman who still has a comfortable 
income in consequence of having mar- 
ried a man willing to make a liberal ali- 
mony settlement. 

This woman was much concerned over 
the plight of the unemployed. She con- 
fided to me that, much as she shrinks 
from having whole families hungry, yet 
she thinks it nearly as bad to have able- 
bodied men receiving money from relief 
funds, or being on a dole. 

“Hunger is bad for the body, but a 
dole destroys the very soul,” she philoso- 
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“A man can’t receive money that 


way without doing irreparable harm to 


phized. 


his character.” 

In a spirit of mischief, or pure cussed- 
ness, I asked: 

‘But aren't you on a dole?” 

“Why certainly not,” she replied. 

“Don’t you receive alimony?” 

“Ah, but that’s very different.” 

Of course, it zs diflerent—because her 
alimony is in such substantial payments 
that there is nothing 
about it. We never think of a gift of $500 
or $1,000 a month as anything to under- 
mine character or destroy one’s soul. But 
a miserable little donation of $5 a week 
to a man who doesn’t know which way 


mean or sordid 


to turn might be harmful. 


Bi: truth is that many of the most 


charming people I know have always 
lived on a sort of dole and I have never 
flaws in 


discovered any serious surtace 


their characters. People living on any 
form of inherited wealth are, in a sense, 
on a dole. They didn’t earn it and yet 
society gives it to them—just as society 
may give a small dole to the unemployed 
head of a family who would work if he 
could. 
Strictly 
bondholder is on the most unjust dole or 


speaking, I suppose every 


all, because he has a claim for certain 
fixed charges that he expects to receive 
whether the man or corporation paying 
interest on the bonds can afford to do so 
or not. A stockholder receives income 


only when it has been earned, but a 
bondholder demands payment of interest 
even when it has not been earned. If 
there were no bondholders, perhaps there 
would today be no unemployment prob- 
lem, for many corporations, if rid of 
heavy 
to pay workers a living wage even though 


fixed charges, could then affor-] 
they worked only three hours a day. 


Yet many people, bondholders, bene- 
ficiaries of inherited wealth, and others 
have 


comes to acquire a culture that has made 


on dole, used their unearned 
them agreeable neighbors and highly re- 
spectable citizens. Having no need to 
practice any little commercial meanness, 
they are exceptionally good companions. 
Moreover, because they like the existing 
order which has done so much for them, 
they are conservative, disinclined to utter 
radical talk or to stir up trouble. Thus 
they are safe and sane and law-abiding— 
our Very Best People. Their doles have 
done them no harm at all. 


Somebody was telling me of a certain 


man, long accustomed to great wealth, 
with plenty of opportunity to do what- 
ever interesting thing his heart desires. 


This man arises at four o clock the 


morning, Duts on red coat and some 


other funny clothes, and then rides to 


the hounds atter foxes. There are no 


native foxes in his part of the country 


but he buys foxes and turns them loos« 


for the purpose of pursuing them. Some 


times he just pretends there are Toxes 


ahead, when there are none, and rides 


desperately after them before daybreak. 
If one were to employ anybody to get up 
in such enter 


at four o'clock to engage 


prises, the price might be almost pro 


hibitive. Fancy what a farmer would 


ask tor such services if he had to furnish 
his own horse! Yet this man of leisure 
does it simply because it is the most in- 
teresting thing he is able to think of. 

to the 


I hap 


A while ago, I made a cruise 
West Indies on a swanky big boat. 
pened to be a guest of the boat line, but 
nearly all other passengers were people 
amount 


of money, able to buy a certain 


of leisure. Nearly every woman changed 


her clothes several mes a day and, by 


use of jewelry or other means, demon 
strated her own or her husband’s purchas 
ing power. What did these people do 
with their leisure? Two out of three de- 
voted themselves most earne stly to getting 
drunk and making themselves objection 
able to other passengers 


But | 


stewardesses using moments of leisure in 


noticed several stewards and 


trying learn another language. My 


own stewardess asked me one morning 
to straighten her out on a point ot Eng 


lish grammar. Yet she already knew 


more about English grammar than most 
of the English-speaking passengers. One 
night, various ship employes gave an en 
tertainment, just for their own amuse 


I heard 


for it was better 


ment. They put on a light opera. 


about it and went to it, 
entertainment than the passengers could 
have produced. The workers had used 
their moments of leisure to rehearse and 


put on an excellent performance. 


T doubt if we need to worry about uses 


of leisure by “humbler economic classes. 


When one 
lacies are readily accepted, it is evident 


considers how many fal- | 

tl | litie eded “ce 
at the quaiities most needed for success 
in life, especially in business, are sound 


judgment and courage. The greater a 
man’s ability to make wise decisions, the 
greater is his need of courage. Since in 


variably wise judgment is so rare, the 


man who has is almost sure to find 
in disagreement with his asso- 
While it is fool 
ability to 


him 


himself 
ciates or with the public. 
ish to court opposition, his 


make sound decisions will avail 
nothing unless he has also the courage to 
go contrary, if necessary, to the opinions 


of others. 
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"They’re Tops” 


and you'll say so, too 


when vou see these smart 1-2-3-4 
room apartments Eve r\ ‘ 
been painstakingly cared 1 
apartment a complet d 
planned home Venet 
Gold band china l) 

al and lassw ire ( 
table | he rool ( 
( kitchen t i 

Ultra modern 22 

tsta iu ( 

ntages possess 
l es. Com 
ke ilet Service, al | 
titul solarium and root 
Available to our guests and pr 
parties 


COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICI 
MODERATE RENTALS 


“WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT’ 


40 EAST OAK 


APARTMENTS 


(1000 North) 
for a short or extended stay 


C. R. PARKER, Resident Manage: 


Whitehall 6040 






WODACK “DO-ALL” 


Combination Electric Hammer & Drill 

Drill n concrete, masonry, metal and wood. The drill 

ou need for expansion bolt and crew anchor ir 
machinery, fixtures, wiring pipin et Inv i 

able as = tool hier plant need om 

Write for 


WODACK ELECTRIC TOOL CORP 


4636 W. Huron St Chicago, tl., U. S. A. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


Are YOU to supply a Rotary Club 
program? If so, this page of reading ref- 
erences may be a time-saver in securing 
material for a talk. It follows the sug- 
gested topics in Form 251, for which specific 
program outlines are obtainable from the 
Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 E. 


Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


THIRD WEEK (JANUARY) 


Children (Comn 


-Crippled 


muty Service) 


From Tue Roraria 
In Spite of Handicaps. John C. Faries 
This issue, page 49 
Little Limbs Made Straight. Milton L. 
Brown. Jun 1934 
Find Your Place, Says  Schnitzler. 
Almon Watson McCall. Nov., 1930 
Forgotten Crippled Children—interview 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mark Grav 
Mar., 1933 
I'm a Regular Guy Now. George | 
Berthelon. Sept., 1932 
They Just Must Get Well. William Her 
schell. Jan., 1932 
Straightening Twisted Legs. Percy Prior. 
Jan., 1931. 
Other Magazines— 
Happiness of Handicapped is Found in 
Planned Program. Hygeiv, Oct., 1935 


Recreation for Adult Physically Handi- 


capped. S. S. Lifson. Recreation, Oct., 
1935 

Sixth Sense. Earnest Elmo Calkins.  At- 
lantic, Dec., 1934 

Janeil Shop for Crippled Girls. Hygeia, 
Sept., 1933 


issues of the journal of 


for 


See also monthly 
the 


Children, published in Elyria, Ohio. 


International Society Crippled 
Pam phlets— 

Care, Cure, and Education of the Crip- 
pled Child. for 
Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 

Care and Education of Crippled Chil- 
dren. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 

Survey of the Case of Disabled and Ex- 
Service Men in Chicago. 


International Society 


Community 


Trust, Chicago, IIl., gratis. 


Gainful Employment for Handicapped 
Women. Lucile Eaves. Woman's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass., 
25 cents. 

Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. 
State Board of Education. Madison, Wis., 
graus. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 


Crippled Children, Pamphlet No. 40, 5 
Crippled Children—Suggestion 
for a Club Program—637 A; What 
Your Club Can Do to Help the Crip- 
pled Children—637; Typical Instances 
of Rotary Clubs in Crippled Children 
W ork—639 A; Understanding—Crip- 
pled Children’s Plight—809. 


— 


cents; 


Book 
The Handicapped: Prevention and 
Maintenance Protection. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Appleton-Century, N. Y., $3.00. 
Securing Employment for the Handi- 





other material. 


ROBERT O. 





More Productive Life 


For Your Sales Catalog 


We suggest a consultation with us relative 
to binding your catalog or booklet with a 
hard cover, of cloth, imitation leather, or 
Make your catalog a book 


which your client will keep and use. 


You are cordially invited to request us for 


samples. You will not beobligatedin any Way. 


LAW COMPANY 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


2100 North Natchez Avenue, Chicago 
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Law Company, please mention “‘The Rotarian’? Magazine 
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Welfare Council of New York 


capped. 
City, 50 cents. 


FOURTH WEEK (JANUARY)—Inter- 


national Day for Youth. (Jnfernational 
Service) 
From Tue Rotrartan— 
Jobless Youth—A World Wide Problem. 
Albin E. Johnson. 
Campus Envoys Extraordinary. 
D. Hurrey, Nov., 1933. 


Now I Understand America. 


This issue, page 44. 
Charles 


Stanislaw 


Belzecki. Dec. 21, 1932. 
Ithaca Plan (editorial comment), Aug., 
1935. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary 
—Clearing Up a Mystery—714 (con- 
International Service 


International 


tains suggestions for 
in the Community); “Three Results of 
One Act” (on codperation with overseas 
students ). 
FIRST WEEK (FEBRUARY) — Father 
and Son Program (Community Service) 
From Tue RorartaN—A list of suggestions: 


1. HOBBIES OF OTHER PEOPLE. 


Shaggy Coats and True Friends. David 
FE. Buckingham. (Pets of famous men.) 
Nov., 1935. 

Gentlemen, Those Were Dogs. Jack 


O'Brien. (Byrd expedition dogs) Oct., 1932. 
Band Birds for a Hobby. William I. 
Lyon. Sept., 1935. (See also editorial In 
Lieu of Slingshots) 
Nature Study—the following— 


By the Glow of the Firefly. Robert 
Sparks Walker. July, 1935. 

Have You Met Mr. Toadflax? Robert 
Sparks Walker. June, 1934. 

Spider Spins a Bag. Robert Sparks 
Walker. Sept., 1928. 

Day and Night with a Sunflower. Robert 
Sparks Walker. Mar., 1928. 

Short Wave Broadcasting. Aug., 1934. 


‘2. PREPARATION FOR HAPPY LIVING. 


the 
Grxct.. 


Merchant. — Farnsworth 


1935, 


Potter and 
Crowder. 

New Leisure to Learn. L. V. Jacks. May, 
1934. 

What Is the Promise of Modern Life? 
Farnsworth Crowder. Aug., 1934. 

(See also “Settling Down in Life” by Ar- 
nold Bennett. Reader's Digest, Dec., 
1935.) 

. CHOOSING A LIFE CAREER. 

Skilled Young Hands. Walter 8. Pitkin. 
This issue, page 47. (See also other arti- 
cles in this series since April, 1935.) 


4. A HISTORY OF SCOUTING. 


w 


Boy Scouting Has a Birthday. Dan 
Beard. Aug., 1935. 
5. WHAT WE EXPECT FROM FATHERS, 


Be a “Pal” to My Son? (A debate.) Jan., 
1935. 

. AUTOGRAPHS 

The Thrill of Book Collecting. 
Devoe. This issue, page 52. 

SECOND WEEK (FEBRUARY) Credit 
(Vocational Service) 

1. FUNCTION OF BANKS. 

From THE 


n 


Alan 


RoTarRiaN— 


Case for Mr. Huckleberry. Will Rose. 
Aug., 1933. 
Branch vs. Unit Banking. Dec., 1932. 


Comments on, Jan. and Feb., 1933. 
Essentials of Sound Banking. Henry Ford. 
Apr., 1933. 
My Friend the Banker. 


Moore. Sept., 1931. 


David William 
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.. Hangs Over Our Heads— 


July, 1933. 


Heavy . 
by one of the family. 
2. CREDIT UNIONS. 
Other Magazines— 
Be Your Own Banker. 
Forum, June 1935. 
Credit Unions on the Rock Isiand Lines. 
Monthly Labor Review, June, 1932. 
Credit Union Movement. A. Winn. 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 


B. B. Fowler. 


ciation, May, 1934. 
Loans of Coéperative Credit Societies in 
1933. Monthly Labor Review, Apr., 1934. 
Teacher Leadership in Forming Credit 
Unions. Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, May, 1935. 


3. SOCIAL CREDIT. 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Social Credit? Yes, by Major C. H. Doug- 
las. No, by H. Parker Willis and Benjamin 
H. Beckhart. This issue, page 18. 

What of the Gold Standard?—a sym- 
posium. F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen, 
E. W. Kemmerer, and Major C. H. Doug- 
las. April, 1935. 

Other Magazines— 

Boot Strap Economics in Alberta: 
hart’s Social Credit Platform. 
Digest, Sept. 7, 1935. 

Douglas Mythology. A. J. Plenty. 
can Review, Sept., 1935, 

Messiah, Major, Money: Provice of Al- 
berta and Social Credit. Time 
zine, Sept. 2, 1935. 

Social Credit Sweeps Alberta. S. B. 
Brebner. Current History, Oct., 1935. 


Revolutionary Social Credit Plan for Al- 


Aber- 


Literary 


Amert- 


Vaga- 


berta. Literary Digest, Aug. 31, 1935. 
Alberta Economics. Canadian Forum, 
Nov., 1935. 


Mad Money Sweeps Alberta. Floyd S. 
Chalmers. Nation's Business, Dec., 1935. 

Is Social Credit the Answer? G. E. No- 
vack, New Republic, Feb. 7, 1935. 

Alberta Prophet, 1935 model. Mr. 
Aberhart and Social Credit. G. V. 
Ferguson. Canadian Forum, Apr., 1935. 

B Line to Recovery: how to break the 
stalemate in production for use by the 
Unemployed. F. D. Graham, Survey, 
Nov., 1934. 

Social Credit Dictatorship of the Con- 
sumer. H. B. Brougham. Scribner's Maga- 
same, Oct.,. 1934. 


Books— 

Gold, Credit, and Employment. G. D. 
H. Cole, Macmillan, N. Y., $1.75. 

Purchasing Power and the Trade De- 
pression. Evan Frank Mottram Durbin. 
Jonathan Cape, N. Y., 6 s. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

Can Prosperity Return? An _ Analytical 
Study of Social Credit. Rotary Research 
Pamphlet No. 1 published (without en- 
dorsement) by Rotary International: Asso- 
ciation for Britain and Ireland, Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 

Program Outline on the Function of 
Credit—Locally, Nationally, and In- 
ternationally. 


4. INSTALLMENT CREDIT. 
From Tue Rorarian— 


Installment Buying—(a debate). James 
M. Curley and John R. Walker. Dec., 
1935. 


Other Suggestions 
for Club Programs 


SELLING SERVICE (Vocational Service) 


From Tue Rorartran— 
Going Right When Things Go Wrong. 


Vash Young This page 15. 
Christmas and the Go-Giver. Vash Young 
Dec., 1934 
Sell Service, Not Goods. Sir Herbert Aus- 
tin kt... ES. 
THE FUTURE OF CODES (Vocational 
Service 
From Tur Rorarian— 
Whither Voluntary Codes? John T. Flynn 
This issue, page 25 


Post-Depression Progress in Business 
Ethics. John T. Flynn, Jan., 1935. 

Getting Labor’s Point of View. Whiting 
Williams. Sept., 1934 

The Goal Is Plenty for All. Harold G. 


Moulton Dec., 1935. 


Other Mavazines— 
Approved Laundry. K. Fisher. Good 
Housekeeping, Oct., 1935 

Where Do We Go From Here? Trying 
to save NRA standard 


ds of fair practice. 
June 15, 1935. 


Business Week 


Evening Post 


Dangerous Road.  Saturda) 


Sept 28 | 

NRA—a Trial Balance. M. D. Vincent 
and B. Amidon Survey Graphic, July, 
1935 


Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted. 
Monthly 1 Review, May, 1935 


Whose Child Is NRA? John T. 
Harper's, Sept., 1934. 


Flynn, 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 
Rotary and the Development of Stand- 
ards of Correct Business Practice. 


GIVE YOUR BRAIN A CHANCE 


From Tue Rorartan— 


Give Your Brain a Chance. Carl W. Saw- 


ver, M.D. This issue, page 27. 


Potter and the Merchant. Farnsworth 


Crowder. Oct., 1935. 

New Times .. . New Thinking. Walter 

B. Pitkin. Mar., 1935. 
Other Magazines— 

Physical Causes of Mental Disorders. 
H. A. Cotton. {merican Mercury, June, 
1933. 

Institute for Living. C. Kellogg. Adlan- 


tic, Mar., 1935. 

Asylum. William Seabrook. 
and Aug., 1935. 

Am I Losing My Mind? Dr. Louis E. 
Bisch. Reader's Digest, Nov., 1935. 


Atlantic, July 


Books— 

Getting Along With People. Milton 
Wright. McGraw Hill, N. Y., $2.50. 
Keeping Young in Business. E. Weiss 

and G. Snyder, Whittlesey House, N. Y., 
$1.75. 
Asylum. = William 
Brace and Company, N. Y.., 
Morris Fishbein and Wil- 
Appleton-Century, N. Y., 


Harcourt 
$2.00. 


Seabrook. 


Why Men Fail. 
liam A. White. 
$2.00. 
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ALSO ALL TYPES OF UNIQUE AND 
MODERN ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
IN CELLULOID AND METAL 
eee 


CALCULATING INSTRUMENTS AND SPECIAL 
PARTS TO ORDER 











CRUVER MFG. CO. 


CRUVER BLDG. 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO U.S.A. 
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: Rotary Supplies } 
: for every occasion ® 
? Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3"’ 5 
® The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. # 
® 325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ul. » 
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uk . The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL y Club Mi 


on Tuesdays. at 


{APindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














AAA Cans | 
Minstrels <i 


6 show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Catalog Free. 
T.&. Denison & Co., 623 &. Wabash, Dept.65, Chicage 








Amazing offer. Regular $10.00 
value. Strictly guaranteed to 

satisfy or money refunded. 
Head Shirt 


exact measurement 


are madeto your 


Exclusive 


pattern Only finest quality 


fabri used You'll be de- 
lighted with these matchless 
Ss send name and 


value imply 


addre No agents will callon you 
CLARENCE E.HEAD 
Custom Shurt Maker Since 18986 


124 Seneca Street ITHACA, N.Y. 
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It’s 
BALMY 


ON «ee « 


ESCAPE Winter's icy blasts 
Central Mexico, where the only 


snows are on high mountain 
peaks. 

Sail sun-kissed Lake Patzcuaro Explore 
it picture book island village 5 Thrill to 





the voluptuou emi-tropic beauty yt 

l ruapan, neat by 

Explore Mexico’s other colorful byway 

Oaxaca, Mitla Monte Alban, Jalapa 
eracruz Alvarado 1 Lake 

( hap la Guanajuat n 

on a modest budget! 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR 

LOW ALL-EXPENSE QUOTATIONS 


RO Free illustrated folder 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Alamo Nat’! Bidg., San Antonio, Tex, 

CRAY 


' 


j 


j/ 
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Home of 


\ 
s CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
VN for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hotel Sherman 
their home when in Chicago. 
WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 
12:15. Areal Rotary welcome, 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 


42, COLLEGE INN 


PT" ‘CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 
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OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
All Sizes — Qualities | 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue No.500 


ROTARY Cluny 







George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Special —A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 


SPEAKERS! 


BYERS TON 4 i 
MA) 








Do you stammer, stutter and grope for words 
when you stand before a crowd If you have a 
well prepared speech it will give you poise, self- 
confidence and the assurance necessary for suc- 
cessful delivery 

We furnish speakers with their own individual 
talks, jokes, facts and other material. All service 
absolutely confidential at prices so low they will 
amaze you. Information sent free in a plain en- 
velope 


FREE: Get a copy of PUBLIC SPEAK- 
e ERS’ MANUAL free This 
MANUAL gives all the instruction and informa- 
tion necessary for you to become a successful pub- 
lic speaker! 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Building CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Left to right: 
Contributors 
Perry, Kelly, 


Flynn, Young 


Photos: (1) Walinger 


W INsTON CHURCHILL, Consistency 
Leadership, British statesman, is the son of 
the Seventh Duke of Marl 
sritons all. At 21, the 
fought on three conti- 


the third son of 


borough, eminent 


author joined the arm 


nents, and served as a foreign correspondent 
during the Boer War. Back in England, he 
held trom 1910 to 1922, these among many 
other offices: Home Secretary, First Lord of 


of Munitions, Secretary 


Air.—for the Colonies. 


the Admiralty, Minister 
of State for War,—for 
\ seldom equalled writer of English narrative 
prose, his latest book is 
Marlborough: His Life and 
Times ... Alan Devoe, 
The Thrill of Book Collect- 


is by trade a writer of 


Photo: Scribner's 


ing, 
magazine fiction, a “re- 
corder of fugitive 


tatters.” 


scraps 
He contrib- 
utes frequently to Aflan 
Far, and Es- 
magazines and is an 
editor of The Write: . 
Walter B. Pitkin, Skilled 
Young Hands, is professor 


and 


ti Vanity 


quire 





of journalism at Columbia W 
University, New York .. . 

Major Clifford H. Douglas, who, as the au- 
thor of the Soctal Credit—or Douglas Plan, votes 
Yes in the a British engineer 


and economist, and is adviser on 


. Churchill 


current debate, is 
economic re- 
construction to the Provincial Government of Al- 
Canada. He 
Argentina, is a yacht manufacturer in England 
... H. Parker Willis, economist, who, with 
Benjamin H.. Beckhart, says No to Social 
Credit? has been professor of banking at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, since 1917. He 
once editor of the New York Journal of 
and special adviser to the Rumanian 


berta has worked in India and 


was 


Commerce, 


Government. Author Beckhart is also a Colum- 
bia economist... Chesley R. Perry, Ow 
Vugasine—Then and Now, Secretary of Rotary 


International and perhaps as well known in 
Rotary as anyone, was first and long time editor 
of Tue Rorartan . . . Scribblerus, Reporting 
on Tue Rorartan, hides behind the pseudonym 


because he prefers anonymity. 


* > . 


Louis Adamic, Sarajevo—Mustafa's Home 


Town, has had a remarkably disparate but in- 


teresting career. At 14, he ran away from his 






(3) Chicago Tribune; (4) 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Underwood & Underwood 





. Chats on Contributors 


adventure, 


home in Yugoslavia in pursuit of 
and after landed in America. He 
ditches, loaded freight, worked in factories, did 


soon dug 
anything, and came finally to write earnestly on 
labor troubles. This contribution from his pen, 
which fits so appropriately in the “Adventures in 
series, not be unfamiliar to 
those who have read his Natives Return 

Fred C. Kelly, Fallacies Nobody Questions, 
worked for many vears on the staff of the Cleve 
Plain Dealer, originated a popular syndi- 
cated feature, Kellygrams ... Dr. John C. 
Faries, In Spite of Handicaps, a pioneer in the 
work of rehabilitating crippled men and women, 
school 


Friendship” will 


land 


is an instructor in the graduate medical 
of Columbia University. 
o--a: @ 

John T. Flynn, Waither Voluntary Codes? 
business analyst and economist, was city editor 
of the New Haven, Conn., Registe? 
following that, managing editor of the New York 


He was at one 


and was, 


Globe. time 


Fayer 


Photo: 
special adviser to a senate 


committee investigating the 
stock market, and was re- 


cently appointed a member 
I 


of the Board of Higher 
Education in New York 
City . . . Albin Johnson, 
Jobless Youth—a World 


Wide Problem 
correspondent for the 
New York H 


several other 


was Geneva 
late 
wid and for 
newspapers, 


an intimate 





obtaining thus 
knowledge of international 
affairs He recently 
addressed Rotary Clubs in the United 
States, including that of New York City 

Vash Young, Going Right When Things Go 


Albin Johnson 
has 


several 


Wrong, has beer selling one thing or another 
since he quit school at 12 to peddle fruit and 
flowers. Well known to Mr. Young's extensive 


t 


public is the story of how the author, almost 
fundless, quit a magazine job and became a life 
total sales in his first 
year . Dr. Carl 
W. Sawyer, Give Your Brain a Chance, is chief 
of staff of the Sawyer Sanatorium, Marion, Ohio, 


insurance salesman whe SC 


were over a million dollars 


and is the son of the physician of the late Presi- 
dent Harding. He is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Marion... Bert Leach, 1936, is a 
teacher in the Portsmouth, Ohio, high school. 


Photo: (4) Emery 
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You will recall that soul stirring story 
“Acres of Diamonds” by Russell H. 
Conwell, telling of the Persian who sold 
his farm that he might travel to seek his 
fortune. He wanted diamonds, and the 
power diamonds would give him. And, 
on the very farm he had left, the new 
owner found diamonds which led to 
the development of the fabulous 


Golconda Mines. 


A strange tale? An extraordinary in- 
cident? Not at all. Its counterpart is 
found today in thousands of companies, 
large and small, who uncover” Acres of 
Diamonds” within their own business. 


“Acres of Diamonds,” you'll find them 
in every department of your business. 
Are your products, terri- 
tories, salesmen, yielding 
their fullest potential prof- 
its? Is the Credit Depart- 
ment keeping down past 
due accounts to a mini- 





free of costly surplus? Do your pur- 
chases reveal possibilities of saving 
money? In these, and other depart- 
ments, are the “Acres of Diamonds’ 
now awaiting development for profits. 


“Acres of Diamonds” in your own 
business! In your own records! More 
than 80,000 companies have found 
in Acme Visible Equipment when 
applied to their records, the power to 
SEE profits and effect savings, pre- 
viously overlooked. 


If you are an executive, and if you 
would like to renew your acquaint- 
ance with “Acres of Diamonds,” | 
should consider it a privilege to send 
you a copy of the book with my com- 
pliments—in the belief that 
it will help to stimulate and 
inspire the 
power to see 
“Acres of | 
Diamonds” { 
in your own | 
i 
! 


mum? Is your inventory records. 
NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY © wm 
World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Record Equipment 1 CITY 


When wr 


iting Acme Carp System ( 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 





i 
The ancient Buddhist said, “Here is a diamond Oh 
no, that is nothing but a stone we found in our own 
garden.” “But,” — other, “I tell you, it IS a 
diamond nad Thus w: s discovered the most magnificent 
diamond mine in hi story —Goleonda 


from the book “* Ac of Diamonds 


EXECUTIVES 


. . . | want you to accept this full-sized 
(186 page) book with my compliments 


President 
Acme Card System Co 












9 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Please send me a copy of “’Acres of Diamonds"’ without obligation — 
| am attaching this coupon to my business letterhead 
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The House 
You Live In 


A new type of housing is up- 
on us. ‘Must we choose,"’ asks 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, “between 
beauty and utility,, between 
good taste and comfort?"’ Every 
men who owns his home, or 
hopes to, should not miss what 
Mr. Calkins has to say in the 
March ROTARIAN. 


Straight Ahead 
For Business 


Business is better. Stocks 
are up. Earnings are increasing. 
Sales are forging ahead. Ag- 
riculture is in a healthier con- 
dition. But are we headed 
towards another 1929? What 
are the reefs that should be 
charted and avoided? Kenneth 
Collins, New York advertising 
and sales executive, will tell 
you next month. 


When You Iravel 


“The essence of travel,’’ ac- 
cording to Sisley Huddleston, 
author, traveller, and Paris jour- 
nalist, ‘‘is in meeting people, not 
in seeing places.’ He believes 
that every journey, whether it 
be long or short, can be an 
“adventure in friendship.'’ How 
do your experiences compare 
with those cited by Author 
Huddleston? 


In Your March 





THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editors’ mailbag. 


Mutilated Birch Marred Issue 


I think Tut 


better, but it annoyed me to have you feature a 


RoraRIAN is getting constantly 


carred, marred, carved-up birch tree as the 
ntral figure of the picture you chose as your 
ntispiece in the December issue. 
Of course, it might be that you meant to 
how how beautiful nature would be if not 
poiled by man, but your meaning did not seem 
to be such. 
Kurt Fox, Secretary, 
Janesville Rotary Club 


Janesville, Wis. 


Many Wishbones, Few Backbones 


John Erskine’s article, You're Not Too Old 
to Play the Piano (December Rorartan), con- 


ns much that can be of help to the adult stu 
Where the student has the power of will 


ichieve, Mr. Erskine’s suggestions will serve 
practical guide toward success. There are 
disons because there are too many wish 


ind too tew backbones. 
JoHN Envers, Rotarian 
Vusi 


Classification 


Kendallville, Ind. 


At 39, ‘Shows Up’ Daughter, 12 


YES, Erskine is right—play the piano at and 
itter 40! <A friend of mine was in the store 
today and IT noted that he bought a copy of mu 

rather of the better type. I asked him this: 
“Who plays the piano at your home?” His re- 
“I do, Art, and I'm getting a great kick 
out of it. I started to take lessons six months 
and | am going to ‘show up’ my daughte1 

Believe me, Mr. Editor, he is really headed 
y, and his age is just 39. I wonder that 
of the “old guys” have not tried the trick. 
It really is fine “stuff 

ARTHUR E. WINTER (Past Dist. Gov.) 
Winter Music Store 


Altoona, Pa. 


Took Up Theremin at 50 


I do not believe that everyone can accomplish 
what John Erskine did unless at an early age 
he had a sort of an intimate acquaintance with 
musical instrument tt 


th piano ofr whatever 


ight be. Furthermore, I believe it impossible 
to get the right perspective or musical picture in 
one’s mind without that person possessing a 
true musical ear and a background of musical 
expression in his or her soul. 

I can see how this could be true with Mr. 
Erskine as his case is comparable to my own. I 
have played the violin since I was ten years of 

and at 50 took up an entirely new instru- 


nt (the Theremin) which required much 
concentration and practice. 
ALBERT R. Warrous, Rotarian 


Theremin Soloist 


55, Masters Pipe Organ 


Woman, 


The eminent John Erskine is absolutely correct 
in his article on piano playing as a hobby at 


forty. 


| Last summer I had the pleasure of tutoring a 
| woman, aged 55, on the pipe organ, for a hobby. 


In three months’ time she presided at the three 
manual organ, at the Helena Consistory, for a 
Christian Science lecture, which called for 15 
minutes of music preceding the lecture and a 
postlude at the end of the program. 

Believe it or not, she manipulated the pedals, 
three manuals, couplers, and 21 stops with 
greater ease and grace than a 15-year-old lad 
could have done in two years’ time. 

I dare say that any average man or woman of 
50 vears of age, who has a sense of the aesthetic, 
and has developed a coérdination of mind and 
body through any means, such as driving a car 
or using a typewriter, can accomplish the same. 

J. Miccer Smirn, Jr., Rotarian 
Classification: Musician 
Helena, Mont. 


Learned at 70, Despite Rheumatism 


I heartily agree with John Erskine on every 
To the lay mind, music seems to be en- 
Many people, 


point. 
veloped in a thick fog of mystery. 
who take up other cultural subjects late in life 
without hesitation, look upon music with what 
amounts to fear and superstition although they 
feel an intense urge to find emotional expression 
through its medium. 

When I was teaching piano some years ago, 
a 70-year old, lonesome man whom I had known 
since childhood came to my studio and asked for 


a private interview. What he said was this: 
“When I was 10 years old I was forced to go 
to work to earn a living. My greatest ambition 
was to play the piano but, having neither means 
nor the time, I had to give up the idea, but I 
Through all these 


years I have been too busy with business cares to 


have never lost the ambition. 


take time to gratify my greatest desire, but I 
have retired from business, and at last, I have 
both the time and the means. I still want to 
learn to play the piano—am I too late?” 

I looked at his hands which bore the marks 
of early hard labor and later rheumatism and I 
wondered! However, I reminded him that it 
was never too late to learn and where there was 
the will there was a way. For a year he came 
to my studio three times each week and I have 
never had a more interested student. He ap- 
plied intelligence and earnestness to his studies 
with the result that, at the end of the year, he 
was able to read and to play music of moderate 
dificulty with surprising ease, considering the 
crippled condition of his fingers. Illness forced 
him to discontinue his studies but he assured me 
that he had never been so happy before in his 
life and he was more proud of his achievement 
on the piano than of his entire business career. 

Anton H. Ems, Rotarian 
Director of Music, Oak Park and 
River Forest High School 


Oak Park, Il. 


Librarian Welcomes ‘Revista’ 


I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
delight over the subscription to Revista RoTaRIA 
(Spanish edition of THe Rorartan) that the 
Havre Rotary Club has been so kind to give us. 
Having received THe Rotarian for some time, 
I know that our students will welcome the 
Revista Roraria just as warmly. 

EvizaBpetH McCoy, Librarian 
Northern Montana College 
Havre, Mont. 
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